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You can’t serve plumper, more flavorful, 


more vitamin-packed grapefruit segments 





than these—sun ripened in the Rio Grande 
Valley ... picked and packed by us espe- 
cially for your table. The Sexton label 


assures you the most of the finest ... every 


can brimming full. 
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NO. 63 MAN’S WALLET 
SPECIAL SERVICE TO CAMPS 


We have served camps ali over 
the U. S. for more than 
30 years. 


. ©Fine Leathers 
) ' ®Tools, Tool Kits 
| © Accessories 

© Cut-out Projects 


®Pre-Punched 
Projects 


Send for Price List 
and Catalog showing 
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MOCCASIN 


Everything for Leathercragt 
TOEB LEATHERCRAFT 


149 N. 3rd St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


TWO BLOCKS NORTH OF MARKET STREET 


COMPANY 
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TRADE MARK REG. 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
MAKES MORE SUDS 


STERILIZES 
AS IT WASHES 


AND HELPS TO 


PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN 
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here 


are your potential 
campers 








do they live? 


These are the children you’ve been 
wanting to meet—if your camp is 
modern and well-equipped. By the 
same token, parents of these 
youngsters would like to meet you. 


Where do these children live? 
That’s easy! Their homes are in 
the residential areas of New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut... 
where the major portion of the 
Herald Tribune’s 700,000 circula- 
tion is concentrated. This circula- 
tion is made up of families who 
have the means to include good 
camp vacations in their plans... 
and whose children provide the big 
— of camp enrollments in the 
“ast. 


These Herald Tribune readers 
have learned from experience that 
they can rely upon THIS WEEK 
Magazine Camp Directory—in the 
Sunday Herald Tribune—to find a 
good camp. 


THIS WEEK Magazine, an all- 
the-family-favorite—with car- 
toons, fiction, household news and 
special features—is not only popu- 
lar for Sunday reading but is in- 
variably saved for all-week-long 
enjoyment. 


Each time THIS WEEK Maga- 
zine is opened its Camp Directory 
is a guide for new camp patrons. 
Camp Directors will find direct re- 
sponse from the very homes they 
seek—through: the Camp Directory 
in the Sunday 
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PELL au 


YES — we know 
that camps are cold, bleak affairs 
during the snowy time of year! 


BUT — we also know 
when winter comes — spring and summer 
are not far away — 


and that CAMPERS’ INSURANCE bought NOW! 


will find you ready for your busy season. 


As the pioneers of this coverage 


we offer 


the MOST COMPLETE POLICY with 


medical THE SIGN OF GOOD SERVICE 
reimbursement 

accidental death 

tuition refund 

epidemic 

polio protection 


RUTLAND. VT. 
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CHARTERED 1900 
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piritual ‘Ualues In 


By A. Waldie Holroyd, Director Miami “'Y” Boys Camp 


MOTHER CALLED the camp 
office one morning to say that 
her son, Jack, had brought home 


A 


a camp folder, that he was eager to 





go to camp, and that she was even get- 
ting excited about the possibility her- 
self. “I think it will be a wonderful 
experience for Jack,’ she said. “He 
tends to be too much to himself, and 
living and playing with boys of his own 
age will do him a lot of good.” 

Just what did she mean by “do him 
a lot of good?” She had in mind, of 
course, that weeks in the open air, with 
plenty of sunshine, lots of exercise, 
good food, and plenty of rest would 


help make Jack a stronger, sturdier 
boy. She wanted him to learn to swim, 
to row a boat, and acquire some handi- 
craft skill; she wanted him to learn to 
get <:ong well with other boys, to be- 
come more dependent upon himself, less 
depen ent upon her. Then, after naming 
specit ally these values she hoped 
Jack ould get out of a camping ex- 
perie she said again, “But don’t 
you this just living in the out-of-doors 
does vy a lot of good ?”’ 

[| e she was thinking of the in- 
tangib: values of a good camp ex- 
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perience — the spiritual or religious 
values of camping. 


What are these spiritual values? 


Here are some: 


— a fresh awareness of God’s pres- 
ence. 

— “feeling God” within one’s own 
heart in a way that uplifts one’s 
spirit. 

— a sense of companionship, of com- 
radeship with God. 

— a consciousness of one’s depend- 
ence upon God. 

— a faith that God can also be de- 
pended upon. 

— an assurance of security in an 
orderly universe. 

— a sense of awe and wonder, at 
the creative power and beauty in 
the world about us. 

—— a yearning to create something 
beauty. 


f 


- 


These are some of the spiritual val- 
ues that are inherent in almost every 
experience a camper has from the crack 
of dawn until the last voice is stilled 
at night. The value of any of any of 
these experiences can be measured for 
Jack only in terms of his own growth. 


PrRAcTICING DEMOCRACY 


Learning to be more unselfish, or 
cooperative, or responsible, or consider- 
ate of others, the give-and-take of group 
life . . . is a part of the practice of 
democracy. Learning to respect persons 
of another religion, or culture, or na- 
tionality, or race is a phase of demo- 
cratic education. In most camps, boys 
and girls come from homes which re- 
present a cross-section of our social 
and business life. 

The hotel owner’s boy, Ben, looked 
no different in swimming trunks from 
the son of a widow who sacrificed noon- 
lunch money to make it possible for 
Jimmy to enjoy a camping experience. 
The boys accepted each other and were 
accepted by their group on the basis 
of what they were and what they could 
do. 

Jimmy’s ability to dive and swim 
like a fish, won Ben’s undying admira- 
toin and caused him to support Jimmy 
for every team captaincy in camp. One 
night, a cabin-mate whispered to Jim- 
my, “ Do you know that Benny is Jew- 
ish?’ Jimmy, with great indignation, 
turned and answered, “‘So, what!” That 
was the end of that! 





The genuine values of individual per- 
sonality are soon discovered in camp 
and the fellow who, by insinuation or 
otherwise, would disparage a _ fellow 
camper is often squelched. 
Growth in character and in religious liv- 
ing comes at the decision-making points 
in each day’s experiences. [t is the chief 
task of camp leaders to help campers 
make wise choices, which will result in 


severely 


more useful living and will bring great- 
er happiness to themselves. 

In the same cabin, a group of young 
campers may discover that they are 
Baptists, Lutherans, Catholics, Metho- 
dists, Jews, and Presbyterians. Nothing 
helps us more to appreciate other people 
than to know each other, personally. 
John D. Rockefeller once said, “You 
cannot hate the person you know.” Here 
was a group of boys acknowledging 
faith in the same God. In seeking to 
understand God, they had taken dif- 
ferent paths. In sharing with each other 
the meaning and significance of their 
rituals, they discovered mutual respect 
and understanding. 


Tur Awe-INspPirRING Out-oFr-Doors 


Some fifth-grade boys and girls who 
had experienced some days and nights 
on the open trail talked of their ex- 
periences in these terms: 

“There must be something awfully 
powerful to make the bulb grow into a 
flower and even have colors.” .. . 
“Maybe, if we had different kinds of 
eyes we wouldn't need microscopes and 
telescopes.” . . . “The insects couldn't 
understand our world even if they did 
have brains.” 


‘ 


A leader and his boys were on a 


three-day hike across the Adirondacks. 
[It was full moon and cold; they decided 
to crawl into their sleeping bags and 
sleep on the crest of a ridge. Scores of 
peaks thrust their stony heads above 
the fleecy clouds below and about them. 
As the moon waned, one by one the 
stars were hung in the sky by an in- 
visible hand. The leader repeated the 
familiar lines — “The Heavens declare 
the Glory of God; and the firmament 
showeth his handiwork.” “I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help. My help cometh from 
the Lord made Heaven and 
Earth.” 

Then, one of the boys remarked, “In 
all my life, I never felt God so much.” 


which 


A little girl was telling her mother 
of a beautiful deer they had seen on 
a trip. “Tell me about it,” said her 
mother, Instead, the child disappeared 
into her room and shortly appeared 


6 


with a crayon drawing of a deer with a 
pink body and huge yellow ears. In 


her astonishment, the mother said, 
“Why no one ever saw a deer look 
like that” . .. to which the little girl 
replied, “Isn’t that too bad.” 

One starlit night, a counselor was 
pointing out some of the constellations 
to a group of younger boys. Pointing 
to Arcturus, the counselor told of how 
the lights of the Chicago World’s Fair 
were lighted from it — that the light 
traveled more than 40 years to reach 
the earth. “Gee!” said one of the boys, 
“but it makes you feel like a speck!’ 


THe OrprERED UNIVERSE 


It was a very rainy day. In one of 
the cabins, several boys were griping 
because it had to rain all the time. The 
leader suggested what might be the 
consequences if the sun shone all the 
time, if we never had rain, if the sun 
never set, if the earth never moved. The 
boys began to sense the bigness of the 
universe and how they could depend 
upon God to bring camping weather in 
summer and sled-rides in winter. As 
one boy thought about it a bit more, 
he remarked, “God must have a wonder- 
ful mind to figure a way for planets 
to go around the sun all these years 
and never bump into each other.” 

Spiritual insights and a fresh aware- 
ness of God come to the young camper 
in these and in scores of other ways — 
in the beauty of the world about him; 
in wonder at the power that could create 
it all; in a sense of his own “finiteness” 
amid the infinite; in his feeling of se- 
curity in a God who has created such 
an orderly universe. 

Then, there are the chapel services 
and evening cabin devotions that are a 
part of the program of most camps. 
Better music, a more reverent atmos- 
phere, greater camper participation in 
preparing and in leading services, have 
provided many campers an opportunity 
for religious leadership and _ spiritual 
growth. 

For many campers, bed-time devo- 
tions may have genuine spiritual mean- 
ing and value. Here again the skill 
of the leader in giving spiritual meaning 
to a common experience is often the 
key to its value. 

Dr. Lowell B. Hazzard, a national 
camp leader, participating in a camp 
planning institute last year, said, ““Hap- 
py is the leader whose own awareness 
of spiritual values is so high and keen 
that the camping experience into which 
he leads his boys and girls are all high 
spiritual adventures.” 





FRieceent Trends in 


School Camping 











Two SIGNIFICANT conferences dealing 
with outdoor education and school cainp- 
ing indicate the careful and_ stud.ous 
way educational groups are helping 
extend education into the out-of-doors, 

A three-day conference of national 
scope on community school camping was 
held at Haven Hill, Milford, Mich., the 
latter part of September. 
were Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction, Michigan Department of 
Conservation, and W. K. Kellogg Foun- 


Sponsors 


dation. 

Nearly 100 leading school adminis- 
trators, college presidents, deans of 
education departments, Office of Edu- 
cation officers, school principals, teach- 
ers and lay leaders from many sections 
of the country deliberated on_ schiool 
camping for older youth. 

The group was divided into working 
committees dealing with problems of 
American youth, resource utilization 
and coordination, vitalizing educational 
content and method, school camping as 
an integral part of the total curriculum, 
coordination of community agencies, 
and recommendations. It is 
the conference report will be in _ pub- 
lished form available through the De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Lan- 


sing, Mich. 


planned 


UnperR SpoNnsorsuiP of the Division 
of Health and Physical Education of 
the New York State Department of 
Education, a three-day conference on 
school camping and outdoor education 
was held at Cortland State ‘Teachers 
College’s new camp at Racquette Lake, 
N. Y., September 30-October 3. 

Some 40 school administrators, teach- 
ers, college faculty and leaders in out- 
door education were divided into work- 
ing committees on conservation educa 
tion through camping, programs for 
elementary and advanced camping and 
outdoor education, facilities for school 
camps, and plans for school camping 
with recommendations and suggestions. 

Ar Austin, Texas, the Board of Edu- 
cation started its school camp program 
for elementary school children on Oc 
tober 10, 1949. 


MINNEAPOLIs public schools conduct 
ed their first school camp project ™ 
September, 1949. 

—tLloyd B. Sharp 
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Making Belts and Necklaces from Twigs 


By Ellsworth Jaeger 


Curator of Education, Buffalo Museum of Science 
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‘ing 
ip- 
— WIG BELTS require little material that cannot be 
me T\WV IG BE LT S$ 4 easily secured and yet they make most attractive belts 
TS. for sports clothes. Any number of types may be 
onal created and the three illustrated may stimulate other ideas. 
was TTT The most simple type of twig belt is made of a variety 
the = of colored twigs of uniform thickness, cut into sections 114 
sors inches or 2 inches in length. Holes are burned or bored 
iblic / through each one about a 4 inch from each end (a.) Two 
ot cords are threaded through the holes (b.) 
pun- wernt A Buckle is made by cutting two branched twigs, trim- 
a SECTION . | E ming them close at the crotch (c.) Holes are bored (d) so 
_— - that belt cords can be tied to them. The belt should fit 
| 01 snugly so that the body will keep the buckles fastened 
idu- together (e.) 
ach- Another type of Twig Belt may be fashioned of various 
_— colored twigs, the ends of which are cut at a forty-five de- 
hool gree angle (f.) Holes are bored or burned through the 
| BUCKLE sticks so that they will fit together in an angular design 
king when the cords are threaded through them (g.) The belt is 
« finished at each end with an upright twig(h,) and a small 
tion loop to which buckle (i) is attached. This belt too, should 
onal | fit snugly so that the body will keep the belt buckled. 
.* | A Shrub Belt may be assembled from thin cross-sections 
lum, of various shrubs. These cross sections are cut about a 
or J SHRUB BELT quarter inch thick and are carefully sand-papered on each 
ined side and waxed or varnished to bring out the color in the 
pub- = wood. Four holes are bored into each section and cords are 
De- threaded through them in the manner of conch belts (j.) 
Lan- = (__k Enough sections should be cut to form a belt large enough 
to fit the wearer. 
ision | Another type of Buckle, differing from the others is cut 
n of e BUCKLE from a small flat piece of wood split from a section about 
t of 31, inches long. An elongated hole is cut into this piece 
> on (Gah, (k.) A toggle made from a section of a twig is tied to the 
ition a ) other end of the belt (1.) When this toggle is inserted into 
‘hers the hole of the flat end of the buckle, it locks the belt to 
sake. the wearer (m.) 
Twig NECKLACES 
-ach- en A Twig Necklace, created by a Polish forester in his 
out- TWIG NECI<K LA C = spare time, is a good carving project. A number of twigs, 
ork- uniform in size, are needed. They should be about 14 inch in 
luca- | WZ Z diameter and cut into inch long sections (a.) Twigs with 
tor ( UW various colored barks add to the attractiveness of the 
and GY , necklace. 
shool | i «cz: On each end of the twig sections cut a number of notches 
ping ANOTHER VAY OF radiating from the center (b.) Now cut two notches into 
‘ions. NOTCHING TWIGS x each section, so that the sections will fit together like logs 
E.du- y ; y in a cabin (c.) Bore or burn a hole through the middle of 
yram ‘iS each (d,) and string them upon a leather or bark thong. 
Oc- , 

t “Making Belts and Necklaces from Twigs” is pre-printed 
duct- from a new book by Ellsworth Jaeger, titled “Nature 
t in a Crafts.” Another excerpt, describing craft projects using 

barks, will appear in an early issue. The entire book will 
harp tees be published this Spring by the Macmillan Co. 
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Exciting Convention Program 4 


TT. FIRST DRAFT of the pro- 
gram for the 1950 convention of 
the American Camping Association 
to be held at St. Louis February 15 
through 18 has been released by the 
St. Louis planning committee. Accord- 
ing to Alfred H. Wyman, program 
chairman, most of the details have been 
worked out and the complete program 
will be ready for release in the next is- 
sue of CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
Theme of the program is “Camping 
Outstanding speakers 
around which 


Comes of Age.” 
will deal with 
most camp operators have expressed 
concern and about which they are anxi- 
and ex- 


topics 


ous to hear more discussion 
change of experiences, Wyman said. 
The program committee believes it has 
arranged the kind of program few camp 
operators or those active in other areas 
of the field will care to miss, according 


to Wyman. 


Kd Dodds, general chairman of the 
convention, has announced that registra- 
tion information and blanks will get 
into the mails to all ACA members im- 
mediately. Sectional leaders are urged 
to carry the promotional campaign to 
those outside the membership who ought 
to attend. 


Dodds said that the registration fee, 
which includes cost of the banquet, will 
be $10 for members and $12 for non- 
members of ACA. 


The tentative draft of the program is 


as follows: 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASS’N. 
2ist ANNUAL CONVENTION 
JEFFERSON Hore, St. Louis, Mo. 
February 15-16-17-18, 1950 
WEDNESDAY 
“CAMPING COMES OF AGE” 
8:00 a.m. — Registration 
10:00-12:30 Kindred Groups 
12:30- 2:00 Kindred Group Luncheons 
3:00- 4:30 Kindred Areas 
School Camping 
Day Camping 
Caravan Camping 
Family Camping 
Co-ed Camping 
Year-round Camping 
4:30-6:00 National Committees 
8:00 p.m. Opening Session 
“Projecting Camping into 
the Future’—Dr. Hedley 
Dimock, Dean, George 
Williams College 
“Old Fashioned Hoedown”’ 
(come dressed for the oc- 
casion) — Larry Ejisen- 
berg, Caller. 
THURSDAY 
9 :30-12:30 “The Whole Camper” 
Understanding the Child 
Physically — Dr. Park 
J. White, Outstanding 
Pediatrician, St. Louis. 
Understanding the Child 
Intellectually — Dr. Jul- 
ian Smith, Chief, Outdoor 
Education and Camping, 
Michigan Dept. of Ed. 
Understanding the Child 
Emotionally—Dr. Helen 





§ :30 


Ross, 


Chicago Institute 


of Psychoanalysis. 


12:30 


Luncheon Meetings 


3:00- 4:30 Camp Operation 


1. 


9 


3. 


Infantile Paralysis — 

Dr. Hart Van Riper, 

Medical Director, Na- 

tional Foundation for 

Infantile Paralysis 

Panel Discussion to fol- 

low presentation 

General Administration 

Problems 

a) For Agency Camps 
— Alden Eberly, 
Director Camp Wa- 
wayanda, Andover, 
N. J. 

b) For Private Camps 
—Frank Bell, Dr 
rector, Camp Mon- 
damin, Tuxedo, N. 
C. 

Food Administration — 

Elmer Ott, Director 

Camp Manito - Wish, 

Boulder Junction, Wis. 

G. R. Appleman, Re- 

source, Director, ood 

Service, New York 

City, YMCA 

Records (For Program 

and Camps) — Dr. 

August A, Jameson, 

Psychologist, Chicago 

University Laboratory 

School 

Cliff Drury, Resource, 


Director Camp Hay- 
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a 


National Committee and 
Section Reports 
2:30- 3:45 Simultaneous 


Groups 


Discussion 


} 


Ruth 








Rtn 


Warren Becker 


Banquet Committee Chairman 





Alfred Wyman 
Program Chairman 


1 Announced by AGA 


ute went-ha, Torch Lake, “School Camping” ose —— Discussion 

Mich. “Film Strips for Educa- +. 
5. Camp-Committee  Re- tion and Instruction” — > — 

sponsibilities —- Cath- Midwest Filmstrip Co. . C am pens 

_ erine Hammett, Consul- “Water Trips and Small - pan at ” oa —_ 3 

er, tant in Camping Field, Craft’? — Red Cross - Pm tte oiie 

Na- Director, Derrybrook 8:00 p.m. Second General Assembly aie te ae a ven 

for (Vt.) Training Center “The Plus that Camping Pr ‘ ek ” 

6. Staff Training and Su- Gives” ; S ? +“ we and 

fol- pervision — Hedley Panel by youths who ™ ey niin " _ 
Dimock have participated in Sous - G al 

Hion 7. Administration of ‘amps, not only in local nee : _— 
Health and Safety — but also national and in- Board of Education, 

nps Dr. Frank R. Bradley, ternational groups as P seneng on 

rly. Administrator, Barnes well. _ Saee eal “a i 

Va- Hospital, St. Louis Outstanding, nationally- se a nas ge ol 

ver. 8. Maintenance of Proper- known main speaker to om oree re 
ty — Julian Salomon, follow. land, Ohio | 

nps Camp Consultant, Girl 9:30 p.m. Show Boat ‘ a Pt ah 

Di- Seouts of U.S.A. FRIDAY Fl, wn C _ 

‘on- 9. Camp Repairs and Re- 9:00-10:45 General Assembly we teal ommittee 

N. modelling — John Led- Symposium ae = a 
lie, Camp Consultant, “Organization of a Camp - nes —-, aes 

— National Office, YM- to Make Democratic Prac- eee pee 

- CA tien Posctble’’ Children and Adults 

ish. 10. Insurance — Charles Unit Plan — Mrs. Rich- 7:00 p.m. ay 

Vis. Gibson, North Wiscon- ard Beckhard, Girl Lesassiniphigy speaker 

Re- sin Agency Scouts SATURDAY 

ood 6:00 Slide Film Strips and Senate System — Paul  9:00-10:45 Public Relations 

ork Movies of Program Yates, Blue Island Pub- Public Relations in your 

“Orienteering” from Nor- lic Schools Camp 

‘am way Single Unit Camping — Community Planning for 

Dr. ‘Packing for Trips” Lewis C. Reimann, Exe- Camping 

on, “Knife and Ax” — Me- cutive Director, Michigan Public Relations in the 

ago Baren Camping Assn. American Camping Asso- 

ory ‘Photography in Camp” Life Camps — Dr. Lloyd ciation and Sections 

) —Eastman Kodak Co. B. Sharp, Director, Life Thelma Peterson, 

rce, ‘Primitive Camping’ — Camps Public Relations Con- 

ay- Sharp 11:00-12:00 ACA Annual Meeting sultant 
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1. Astronomy — Prof. A. 
L. Bedell, St. Louis 


University 
2. Games Using Local 
Environment Merle 





Shippy, Boy Scouts 
3. Life Saving and Swim- 
ming — A. W. Cant- 
well, Washington, D. 
C., Red Cross 
4. Small Craft — Ber- 
nard Buzzard, Mid- 
west Red Cross 
5. Music — George 
Campbell 
Trail Side Cooking — 
Lloyd Shafer, Table- 
Top Cooking Expert 
Nature Lore — Doro- 
thy Treat, National 
Audubon Society 
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ood Idea — 





Natural Outdoor Setting for Camp Theatre 


HERE IS AN IDEA which may 
fit right into your camp development 
program. If you’ve been looking for 
something better in the way of an 
outdoor setting in which to hold re- 
ligious services, campfires, camp 
ceremonies and dramatic presenta- 
tions, consider the Memorial Amphi- 
theater pictured above, which has 
been planned for the camp of the 
Philadelphia Council, Boy Scouts of 
America. 

It is planned to construct the am- 
phitheater in a natural bow] that will 
require very little grading. If your 
own proposed setting is without this 
bowl-like countour. you will still be 
able to take advantage of many of 
the ideas planned for the Scout am- 
phitheater by adjusting the plans 
here and there to fit your own situ- 
ation. 

In building the Philadelphia am- 
phitheater, suitable drainage will be 
provided while grading the area so 
that no undue water accumulations 
will result. Seating is planned to be 
constructed by using 2 inch by 12 
inch oak planks which will rest on 
concrete piers set into the ground. 
Descending aisles will have tiers of 
flagstones set in earth. Portions of 
the stage will also have flagstones, 
as will the steps and the area in front 
of the stage. 

An interesting feature of the pro- 
»osed amphitheater is the use of 
living trees for stage wings and back- 
ground, thus preserving to the utmost 
the naturalness of the setting. Such 
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trees as Juniper and Arbor Vitae 
have been chosen. They will provide 
adequate screening and at the same 
time require minimum maintenance. 

While the dimensions of your own 
amphitheater will naturally depend 
on the characteristics of your site, 
the dimensions of the Philadelphia 
project may serve as a guide. The 
stage proper will be 100 feet in 
width and 29 feet in depth. The pros- 
cenium will add another 6 feet to 
this depth, and on either side of the 
proscenium there will be steps lead- 
ing down from the stage level to the 
ground level. Similar steps at the 
back of the stage on each side will 
provide for entrances and exits from 
the rear. 

There will be a distance of 30 feet 
from the front of the stage pros- 
cenium to the first row of seats. Dis- 
tance from the first to the last row 
of seats will of course be determined 
by the amount of seating capacity 
needed in your camp. It is a good 
idea, however, to bear in mind the 
possibility that some camp activities 
held in the amphitheater may draw 
a considerable number of parents and 
other guests. 





Have you a good idea of this sort 
which you would like to pass on to other 
camp directors through the medium of 
CaMPING MaGaziINE? Just drop a line 
to the editor, explaining your idea, how 
it works and its advantages. Pictures 
or sketches, when available, often help 
to clarify meanings. 








® Read by more than 1,200,000 families with 
more than 2,400,000 children... your fines: 
enrollment prospects! 


® Sixteen years the leader among all maga- 
zines in camp advertising...with 5,670 
lines—or 1,623 lines more than the closes! 
competitor! 


®@ All camp ads in the May issue of PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE appear in the Annual Camp 
Directory reprint, used the year around! 


© Camp advertisers benefit directly from the 
thousands of requests for guidance re- 
ceived each year by PARENTS’ MAGAZINE’s 


Service Bureau! 


@ You reach more families with children of 
camp age per dollar spent through 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE! 

For rates and full details, write direct to: 

Josephine Chrenko, Dir. School & Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17,N. Y. 
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CAMP STAFF 
REFERRAL DIRECTORY 


(ready for distribution Feb. 1) 


Lists thousands of summer employ: 
ment applications . . Camp Directors, 
Waterfront, Unit and Athletic Direc- 
tors, Counselors (classified), Junior 
Counselors-in-training, Nurses (R.N. 
and practical), Dietitians, Kitchen 
Stewards, Cooks, Dining Room Service, 
Business Managers, etc., all classifi- 
cations with address, experience rec- 
ord and basic qualifications for every 
applicant listed. 


A comprehensive staff referral direc- 
tory of administrative, functional and 
supervisory personnel. Every listing is 
a bonafide, “paid for” application for 
summer employment. 





Complete 
Camp Staff Referral Directory 
$7.00 p.p. 


MAILMASTER 


List Broker, serves your mailing list needs 


210 Fifth Ave., Rm. 1102 New York 10 
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Were hecapturing Our 


By William Vannais, Camp Wawayanda 


AS YOUR “older camper” regis- 
ration been low over the past 
few years? Do checks on the 


ages of the older campers reveal that 
the average age has fallen to a point 


where 


ship 


most 
end 


horms 


age, 
cam) 
lages 
be a 
even 
more 


cam) 
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continuity in developing leader- 


's being lost? 
Ou: 


camp faced this problem, as did 
curing the war but felt that the 
the war would bring back to 
' the camp situation as regards 
ut our older boys village — the 
oeing decentralized into six vil- 
ccording to age — continued to 
‘ven for the 11 to 13 year olds 
ter the war, rather than once 
tracting the 14 to 17 year old 
Moreover, the tenure of these 
lads was only for a two-week 
‘ather than the normal month 
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or season stay. Something was radically 
amiss, though we operated at capacity. 

Why the great interest in having 
older boys return if the camp is operat- 
ing at capacity? Continuity in leader- 
ship is the answer. The youthful age 
of the older campers caused a lapse of 
three to four years during which time 
the lads were out of the camping scene 
until they became of age to accept 
leadership positions. During this lapse 
of time they lost a good deal of the 
camp spirit, they missed important 
training, and fell behind in camping 
trends. 

By keeping the youngsters in the 
camping scene longer, their training 
would have continued uninterruptedly 
till such time as they were ready to 
accept leadership responsibility, to put 


Older boys 


to use the skills they had acquired in 
the past. 
THe ProspLteEM RECOGNIZED 

To achieve this continuity in leader- 
ship we had a two-fold problem: to 
discover why the older campers were 
not returning; to evolve a plan whereby 
they would be attracted to camp again. 

Investigation soon revealed two areas 
wherein the trouble seemed to lie, two 
fields which accounted for the disin- 
terest in camping on the part of the 
older lads. The two fields encompassed 
areas outside and inside the camp, one 
being economic and the other program- 
ming. 

The first was a direct result of the 
war with its attendant abnormalities. 
It revolved around tlie ease with which 
voungsters secured moncy. During the 


II 





war these lads could make $30 to $40 
a week and live independently on an 
never before realized. 


economic scale 
The lure and prestige of a full wallet 
proved far stronger than the attractions 
offered at a summer camp. This _philo- 
sophy carried past the war years to the 
youths now becoming 14 to 17 years 
old and who desired their share of the 
dollar harvest, just as their brothers 
had reaped. Fortunately for camping, 
this aspect of the problem is being ad- 
justed by the national economic situa- 
tion and lads are finding jobs closed 
to them. 


PROGRAM REPULSION 

The other field that lacked attractive- 
ness to the older campers was within 
the camp itself. The program offered to 
the campers by the staff had become 


stagnant. In Hemlock — our older 
boys village — the program had deteri- 


orated to a mere repetition of the pro- 
grams offered by the rest of the vil- 
lages. By the time the campers had 
passed through the other villages and 
reached Hemlock, they had been ex- 
posed to and assimilated all the routine 
crafts, They 
wanted something different — some- 
thing to challenge their new strength, 
their matureness, their new skills. Not 


sports and _ activities. 


discovering anything to stimulate their 
they gradually disappeared 
from the camp scene to turn up in jobs 


interest, 


or on the streets. 

Upon discovering the causes of the 
decline in older-camper registration, the 
staff at camp set about to rectify the 
conditions and once more gain the in- 
terest of these lads. The staff could do 
little regarding the economic aspect of 
the problem but it could do much on 
the second part —- programming. A con- 
certed effort was made to develop a 
varied program of such interest and of 
such a challenging nature that it would 
prove more attractive than any other 
competing interest to the mid-teen lad. 


PROGRAM SPRUCING 


Broadly, the programming was di- 
vided into two areas, out-of-camp acti- 
vities and in-camp activities. Emphasis 
was placed on the out-of-camp phase as 
offering the greatest change to any pre- 
vious camping experience, and_there- 
fore the strongest appeal to the camp- 
ers. The in-camp program also had to 
be greatly accelerated in order to entice 
and hold the interest older 
campers who revealed leadership quali- 


of some 


ties, who were not attracted to the open 
spaces, and yet desired new camping 
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experiences. In developing these pro- 
grams the camp was admirably situ- 
ated with respect to water and land 
facilities, which we immediately used. 

The out-of-camp program was_in- 
augurated with canoe trips down the 
Delaware River which were extended 
in number and length each year. The 
Delaware with its rapids and calms, 
its rugged shore lines and majestic 
Water Gap proved a potent factor in 
once more securing the interest of the 
older campers. This year the canoe 
trips include an eight-day journey on 
the Adirondack Lakes, notwithstanding 
that the almost 250 miles 
distant. 


lakes are 


Extended hikes over a section of the 
Appalachian Trail covering three days 
of independent living, of rough climb- 
ing and magnificent views with High 
Point, N. J. as the ultimate goal, gave 





Dates To Save 


Feb. 3-4—Annual convention, New 
England ACA _ Section, Hotel 
Statler, Boston. 

Feb. 10-14—APC annual convention, 
Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Feb. 15-18—NATIONAL ACA CON- 
VENTION, Hotel Jefferson, St. 
Louis. 

Feb. 16-18—Annual Industrial Re- 
creation Conference, Perdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 


March 10-11—Annual conference, 
Ontario Camping Assn., YWCA 
Building, Toronto. 

March 22-25—Annual Convention, 
New York ACA Section, Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 

March 23-26—Annual convention, 


Pacific Camping Federation 
(ACA), Asilomar, Cal. 


April 24-30—American Camp Week. 











the needed outlet to these maturing lads. 
The response to these hikes 
caused the inclusion of a hike in the 
Mt. Marcy area in New York this year, 


eager 


thereby utilizing trails 200 miles from 
camp. 

Horse-back pack trips over the Kit- 
tatinny Mountain and through the lower 
of Stokes State Forest Park 
put to use the riding skills taught at 
the camp riding stables. These pack 
trips were of one to two days duration 
and gave the older campers the thrill 


section 


of experiencing the life of past pio- 
neers. Again the response has called 
for extension this year with more and 
longer trips. 

In-camp programming was equally 
extensive in scope, intensive in execu- 
tion and provided new outlets for the 
energy and initiative of those campers 


who, for one reason or another, we: 
not attracted to the more rugged ex 
periences., 


CD 


Dances proved the main attraction on 
the program. Cooperating with the local 
YWCA, arrangements were made for a 
home series of dances every other week 
which included refreshments, games and 
dancing. These social affairs were ex- 
tended to include boating and barbecues 
with the young ladies which gave the 
older campers increased opportunities 
to mix socially in a wholesome and na- 
tural environment. 

Intra-camp and inter-camp compcti- 
tion in baseball, swimming, and touch- 
football ; trips with 
camps; occasional late taps for special 


exchange other 
programs and national sports events; 
and the opportunity to aid on the water- 
front for those qualified have all added 
their bit to placing more sparkle in the 
program. 

The fina] step in regaining the inter- 
est of older campers was giving them 
greater opportunity to determine their 
programs and activities through use of 
a camper’s council. Composed of a re- 
presentative each cabin in _ the 
village, the council would plan a week’s 


from 


schedule of trips, evening programs and 
athletic events according to the ex- 
pressed desires of their fellow campers. 
Guidance alone was proffered by the 
staff, not commands 
this manner, the program was fitted to 
the campers rather than attempting to 
mold the campers into some prearranged 


or decisions. In 


program. 

The summation of all these various 
activities brought forth the desired re- 
sults regarding the problem of securing 
older-camper interest and leadership de- 
velopment continuity. Over the past 
three years, camper age limits have 
risen from 11-13 to the present 13-16 
vear-olds in Hemlock, with the average 
age being close to 15. The oldest camp- 
ers now are placed into staff positions 
as Junior Counselors or working camp- 
ers without any years lost from the 
camping scene. Continuity is again be- 
ing achieved in leadership through 
proper programming. 





Mr. Vannais is a staff member and 
Village Chief of Hemlock Village, Camp 
Wawayanda, Andover, N. J. In prepa 
ing this article he also conferred with 
Mr. Alden Eberly, Director of Camp 
Wawayanda and president of the New 
Jersey Section of ACA, and Mr. John 
Ledlie, National Council of oung 
Men’s Christian Association. 
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Last year the number of camps insured by us increased from 1200 to over 1900. The benefits and 


service responsible for this remarkable growth have been further increased and expanded for the 
1950 camping season. 


Inquire now about this... 


HIGH-PROTECTION, LOW-COST COVERAGE 


Any or all of these forms of protection are available at a cost you would scarcely believe possible. 
Accident, Sickness, Polio, Accidental Death, Camp Tuition Refund and Epidemic Insurance. Other forms 
pertaining to camp operations include: Comprehensive Liability, Employees’ Compensation, Use and 
Occupancy, Personal Effects Floater, Fire, Loss of Profits, etc. 


NATIONAL SERVICE...RAPID CLAIM HANDLING 


The underwriting companies we represent are approved by Insurance Commissioners of all states. 
Wherever located you may rely onus to provide the protection you 
need as well as quick, courteous claim service. You'll find that we 
(being specialists in camp insurance) provide a number of important 
services not available elsewhere. 
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Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


Inquirer Building, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. 
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Will POLIO nit YOUR Camp? 


Harvard surwey shows average camp will have 


polio only once in 100 years 


ECAUSE anterior poliomyelitis 
occurs the late 
fall, camp directors 
concerned with this infection than the 
common contagious diseases. Studies of 


summer and 
are more 


in 





seasonal incidence show that cases tend 
to increase in numbers during the lat- 
ter half of July and threughout the 
month of August, although the peak is 
ordinarily not reached until the second 
week in September. During widespread 
epidemic concern is all the greater. 
Up to the present, no one has at- 
tempted to estimate the expectancy of 
poliomyelitis in camps. Similarly, once 
the infection has been introduced there 
is no available data concerning the 
chance of spread. When a case does 
occur, the director is confronted with 
a number of perplexing problems and 
urgent decisions. Is it likely that ad- 
ditional cases will occur and if so how 
many and when? Should the camp con- 
tinue to operate? If it closes will the 
dispersed group constitute a significant 


health hazard to brothers and _ sisters 
at home? 
Since the decision in such matters 


depends more upon opinion than knowl- 
edge, it was decided to study the actual 
behavior of poliomyelitis as it occurs 
during the summer season in camps 
and during the rest of the year in 
boarding schools. From many points of 
view the poliomyelitis problem in camps 
and boarding schools is a comparable 
one. 

Two sources of information were 
utilized. Through the help of the New 
England Section of the American Camp- 
ing Association data were obtained by 
a questionaire from 140 boys’ and girls’ 
camps in New England. A similar ques- 
tionnaire was also completed by phy- 
sicians responsible for the health of 40 
representative boarding schools in 
northeastern United States. The infor- 
mation obtained by this method was 
checked and expanded by the records 
of the six state health departments in 
New England. 

SuRVEY Resvu tts 

During the fourteen years from 1935 
through 1948 poliomyelitis occurred in 
21° of the camps surveyed and 30% 


By A. Daniel Rubenstein, M.S, 


Assistant Professor of Epidemiol«gy, 


Harvard University School of Public Health 


of the boarding schools. Only two camps 
and two schools reported that the dis- 
ase had appeared twice. In the great 
majority of instances the infection was 
limited to a single recognized case. 

No poliomyelitis was reported among 
‘ampers in 110 (79%) of the camps 
with annual enrollments averaging 9+ 
boys or girls. A group of 21, with an 
average attendance of 115, reported 
single-case outbreaks in those same 14 
vears; and 11 with an average enroll- 
ment of 99 campers had outbreaks of 
two or more cases. The fact that only 
I] 
served among the 140 camps during 
nearly 2,000 summers of operation gives 
some indication of the rarity with 
which group infection appears. 

The experience of the forty boarding 
schools surveyed covered the same peri- 
od between 1935 and 1948. A group of 
28, with an average population of 309 


multiple-case outbreaks were ob- 


students, reported no cases of polio- 
mvyelitis among students during the en- 
tire 14 years. Ten schools with an aver- 
age enrollment of 339 had experienced 
11 single-case outbreaks. During a total 
of 560 academic years of operation, 
multiple case outbreaks of poliomye- 
litis were seen on only three occasions. 

The largest camp epidemic involved 
10 (8.2% ) of 122 boys and occurred 
in 19386, a vear of low prevalence. In 
the schools surveyed, five cases develop- 
ing within the space of three days in- 
itiated a chain of infections involving 
21 (11%) of 190 boys. This outbreak 
alone accounted for more than half of 
all the cases contributed by 40 schools 
during 14 years of observation. 

Having considered the over-all oc- 
currence of poliomyelitis as revealed by 
the questionnaires, attention was then 
of the 
number of cases in the camps surveyed, 
with that among children in the general 
population. 


centered upon a comparison 


It was found that for the nine-year 
period of the study the poliomyelitis 
rate (“rate signifies the number of 
cases per 1000 population) was 0.56 
‘ases per 1,00 campers. The rate among 
Massachusetts children of the same age 
group for the same time (July through 


August) was 0.67 cases per 1,000 chil- 
dren. In short the frequency of poulio- 
myelitis cases among campers does not 
differ appreciably from that of non- 
campers. Actually the figure for the 
campers is the lesser of the two. 
Analysis of the yearly occurrence in 
camps suggests some relationship to 
the number of cases in the general pop- 
ulation. During epidemic years camp 
cases have numerous; when the 
general rates are low, camp cases are 


been 


also few in number, as is expected. 
However, the total school experienc re- 
veals that a large outbreak may occur 
unpredictably in the off season of a 
vear of low incidence. This was dra- 
by a large 
school epidemic in which 21 of 190 
boys developed the disease in the month 
of May, 1936, while during the entire 


matically demonstrated 


vear only 11 cases of poliomyelitis were 
reported among, roughly, 350,000 other 
children of comparable age in the resi 
of the state. 

The outbreaks in camps and _ schools 
were further analyzed in an attempt 
to establish a pattern as to the method 
of spread. For this purpose considera- 
tion was focused on out-breaks in which 
more than a single case occurred. ‘There 
were 18 such incidents with a total of 
80 cases. Considering these cases as a 
group, several significant observations 
emerged. In the first place it was re- 
vealed that multiple-case outbreaks 
tend to occur with the appearance otf 
several infections within the first three 
days. After a lapse of a few days a 
second wave develops, with a peak one 
week after the first case. 

What is the significance of the two 
waves? Since the incubation 
period is 7 to 14 days it must be as 
sumed that the group of cases develop- 
ing within one or two days of the first 
became ill as a result of a commor 
exposure. Similarly, all cases appearing 
within the first five days are usually 
of common origin. On the other hand 
it must be assumed that the second 
wave represents spread of infection l 
contacts of the initial cases. 


average 


Three types of poliomyelitis out 
breaks were recognized in schoo:s and 
Camping Magazine, Januar) 1950 
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REPRINTS of this article, for mailing to 
parents of campers and prospects, are 
available at $4.00 per hundred. Mini- 
mum order 100. Send order, with pay- 
ment, to Camping Magazine, 705 Park 
Ave., Plainfield, New Jersey. 





camps: (1) single-case outbreaks which 
did not progress; (2) single-case out- 
breaks which were followed by one to 
three additional cases after an inter- 
val of five days; (3) outbreaks of mul- 
tiple initial cases within a_ five-day 
period followed by as many as 16 
cases during the subsequent two _ to 
three week period. 

Of striking significance is the failure 
of the disease to spread in the large 
majority of outbreaks when a single 
recognized case exposed the group. This 
observation taken by itself is of ines- 
timable value to the harrassed camp di- 
rector faced with the first poliomyelitis 
case. In seven outbreaks that were fol- 
lowed by a recognizable infection after 
an interval of five days, the number of 
secondary cases (contact infections) 
did not exceed more than 1% of the 
group exposed. This information, too, 
is reassuring. On the other hand almost 
half of the outbreaks starting with two 
or more ill campers within a five-day 
period resulted in secondary cases. Un- 
der such circumstances the chance of 
spread to other campers is fairly high. 

As a result of this study several of 
the troublesome questions with respect 
to poliomyelitis in camps and _ schools 
have been answered. We know for ex- 
ample that when one case develops and 
no others follow in the next five-day 
period that the likelihood of spread 
thereafter is very small. In 32 of 36 
such instances a second case did not 
occur. A valuable guide has been de- 
veloped for the use of directors and 
health officials in predicting the course 
of an outbreak. The number of cases 
occurring during the first five days 
serves as an index as to the likelihood of 
subsequent cases within the exposed 
group. 

Reassuring too is the knowledge that 
outbreaks of poliomyelitis are relatively 

‘frequent and that prevalence in camps 

d boarding schools correspond in gen- 

il to that among children in the gen- 

L population. 

Based on the study of the number of 

es in New England camps since 

-0, an outbreak of poliomyelitis with 

re than a single case may be ex- 
p: ted in the ordinary camp or school 
arcut once every century. 
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CAMP CHEMICAL © Mae —~ ae 
INDIAN ‘CHIEF CANHELPU? 


brings you greetings. 





Thanks for your answering ‘“‘How.”’ Yes, we will be glad 
to help you answer the following ‘‘Hows.”’ 


Write for Literature. 
How can we eliminate odors in our sewerage system? 
How can we get clean dishes? 
How can we eliminate weeds and poison ivy? 
How can we keep our kitchen floor white and clean 
and no grease? 
How can we keep our toilets clean and odorless? 
How can we have a flyless camp? 
How can we eliminate mice and rats quickly? 
How can we use those new chemicals for the septic tank? How 
does it eliminate pumping? 
Yes, and another 128 “Hows.” One for each of the products 
manufactured by us. Write us regarding any particular “How.” 


CAMP CHEMICAL CO., INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 


1560-62 Sixty Second Street Phone CLoverdale 9-0200 
Brooklyn 19, N. Y. Cable Address—CAMPCHEMIC, New York 


West Coast Office: Western Chemical, 405 Alvarado St., Monterey, Calif. 








BROWNLEE 
Sectional 
LOG CAMP BUILDINGS 


See Our Exhibit 
(Booth 19) at the 
National Convention 





Shipped in sections, with doors and windows installed 
— easy to erect. White cedar logs, pre-treated. 
Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory 
caulked — windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for 
catalog of lodges and camp buildings. 


THE BROWNLEE CO. 


10156 W. Jefferson 
Detroit 18, Mich. 


Feb. 15 to 18 


Hotel Jefferson 
St. Louis 





Write For 
Catalog 




















Points to Consider 
in Camp Advertising 


AUDIENCE — A proved family audience. 


CIRCULATION — Averaging around 2,000,000 
net paid per month. 


ADVERTISERS — Camps which the members of the 
Educational Department believe offer a good camp- 
ing experience to boys and girls. 






RESULTS — Ask the directors who use this magazine year after 
year. They are our references. For full information, address: 


Ethel F. Bebb, Director, Educational Advertising 


REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


444 Madison Avenue, Suite 1906 New York 22, New York 











ACA To Elect Vice-President, 
Treasurer At St. Louis 


A NEW VICE-PRESIDENT and a new treasurer will be elected by the 
ACA during the Association’s National Convention scheduled for Hotel Jefferson, 
February 15-18. Candidates are shown at right, and brief biographies given 
below. The vice-president to be chosen this year must be a private camp operator, 
since George Miller, Boy Scouts, Phoenix, Ariz., who represents organization 
camps, continues for another year as vice-president. 


Hazite M. Cuapman, who has agreed 
to be a candidate for the vice-presiden- 
cy, is a resident of Seattle, Wash., at 
present, although she has lived both on 
the East Coast and in the Middle West. 
She is president and Executive Director 
of Caravan Camps, Inc. This organiza- 
tion plans and sponsors camping trips 
of a wide variety of types for interested 
small groups of young people and/or 
adults. 

Hazle joined ACA way back in 1930 
and has served as an officer of both the 
New Jersey and the Washington Sec- 
tions. At present, she is vice-president 
and program chairman of the Washing- 
ton Section. 

She has been active in camping as 
counselor or director, since 1931, and 
has also associated with the YWCA, 
Girl Scouts, Washington State Recrea- 
tion Council, the Regional Youth Hos- 
tels Committee, and other civic organi- 
zations, 

Two principal hobbies occupy Haz- 
le’s time: crafts and _ photography. 
CAMPING MaGAZzINE has been particu- 
larly fortunate to be the beneficiary of 
her photographic hobby and _ readers 
have probably noticed the Chapman 
credit line connected with some of the 
most interesting photographs we have 
reproduced. 


HERBERT A, SWEET is the second ACAer 
who has agreed to stand for vice-presi- 
dent. Herb, who hails from Nobelsville. 
Indiana, near Indianapolis, is at pres- 
ent president of the Indiana Section of 
ACA, and co-chairman of ACAs nation- 
al Day Camping committee. 

With his wife, who is also active in 
ACA affairs, he owns and _ operates 
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Acorn Farm Camps, carrying on a 
combination day, resident and winter 
camping program. 

Herb is likewise the author and artist 
of a syndicated newspaper feature 
called “Try It,” which makes available 
to a great many children throughout the 
country crafts, nature and other pro- 
jects used by many camps. 

Herb is a member of several organi- 
zations, among them the American Le- 
gion, Delta Tau Delta Fraternity, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, and the Indus- 
trial Recreation Assn. He has been a 
member of ACA since 1939, at which 
time he was affiliated with the Chicago 
Section. 

His experience in camping and allied 
fields includes 29 years with Boy 
Scouting, 15 years of Cubbing, 10 years 
of conducting Florida wildlife expedi- 
tions for teen-agers, nine years of teach- 
ing at The Orchard School, Indianapo- 
lis and 18 years of operating his own 
camp. As is obvious from the picture 





Hazle M. Chapman 





Herbert A. Sweet 


above, Herb carried on several of these 
activities concurrently; otherwise he 
would of necessity be much older than 
is the case. 

His hobbies, he says, though for the 
life of us we don’t know how he has 
managed to cram any into his already 
busy life, are bird study, primitive 
crafts, fishing and photography. 

The Sweets have two daughters, aged 
10 and 13. 


T. R. ALEXANDER, who is one of the two 
candidates for treasurer, lives in Ben 
Avon, Pa. This town is suburban to 
Pittsburgh, where Alec is Associate 
General Executive of the YMCA. His 
activities there consist of directing pro- 
gram services, including boys’ work, 
physical education, adult program, pub- 
lic relations and camping. He has di- 
rected Camp Laurel Ridge, located 64 
miles southeast of Pittsburgh, for the 
past 14 years; the camp is primarily for 
families and young adults and _ runs 
winter weekend, as well as summer, 


programs. 
Alec’s ACA _ background, running 
from 1938, includes participating in 


three national workshops, being treasur- 
er at one time of ACAs Allegheny Sec- 
tion, acting as program chairman for 











New ACA Finance Chairman Appointed 


R. Fox Smith of Cleveland, Ohio, vice-president 
of the Lake Erie Section, has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the national ACA Finance Committee. Mr. 
Smith is the owner-director of several private camps 
in the summer, and is associated with the Cleveland 
Heights Board of Education, in their school camping 
program, during the winter season. He succeeds as 
Finance Chairman Ted Cavins, who resigned recently 
to devote his “free time” to the large ACA Chicago 
Section, of which he is the new president. Mr. Cavins 
continues as a member of the Finance Committee, 
along with Mr. Desser and Dr. Burns. 
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R. Alexander 





Arthur K. Flanagan 


the 1947 Middle East Regional Con- 
vention, and as general chairman of the 
same convention in 1949. 

A number of societies claim part of 
Alex’s attention. He is a member of 
Kiwanis, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Assn. of Boys’ Work Secretaries, Alle- 
gheny Conference on Community De- 
velopment, the Adult Education Assn., 
and Pi Delta Epsilon Fraternity. 

Alex reports that he has one wife 
and two children. Both the young Alex- 
anders attend University of Pittsburgh, 
while Dad won his degrees from Ohio 
Wesleyan and Ohio State. 

For hobbies, Alec likes badminton, 
winter sports and amateur gardening. 


Artuur K, FLaNaGaN (Ken to you) 
is the second candidate for the ACA 
treasurers post. A resident of suburban 
Chicago, he is connected with the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, as Director of Administra- 
tive Service. 

Ken’s camping experience began on 
the first rung — as a camper, and con- 
tinued to the point where he is now 
recognized as a consultant on camping 
for the handicapped. He has also a 
background of professional work in 
health, physical education and recrea- 
tion, with both public schools and _ pri- 
vate agencies, as instructor, supervisor 
and director. 

Ken joined ACA in 1945, was a mem- 
ber of its Specialized Services commit- 
tee from 1946 to 1948, and committee 
chairman in 1949. He has also partici- 
pated in various ACA _ conventions, 
workshops and planning groups. 

In addition to ACA, he is a member 
of American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation, American 
Recreation Society, National Rehabili- 
tation Assn., Lambda Chi Alpha and 
Phi Gamma Mu, and the Reserve Offi- 
cers Assn. 

Ken and his wife live in Park Ridge, 


[1], 
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PARENTS LIKE BRADLEYS 

















Because—They’re Sanitary 


® “Our Bradley Washfountains installed in the new washhouse 
building at our summer camp... have been the envy of all visiting 
camp directors AND HAVE BEEN VERY POPULAR WITH 
BOTH OUR PARENTS AND CHILDREN ...” so writes one 
camp owner (name and address on file). 


Sanitary Bradleys continue to lead the health parade in wash 
facilities. Foot-control protects hands from contagious contacts 
whilecutting water waste 
and maintenance. One Indoors or out, Bradley Washfountains furnish 
54” circular Washfoun- sanitary, dependable washing service. 
tain serves 8 to 10 simul- 
taneously with an ever- 
clean tempered spray of 
running water. Bradleys 
are available in juvenile 
or standard heights. 
They’re quickly installed 
on any kind of floor in- 
cluding wood. BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAIN CO., 
2381 W. Michigan St., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





Distributed Through Plumbing 
Wholesalers 


BRADILE , 
Wahetountius 





Illustrated Catalog 4701 
sent promptly upon 






request. Write today. 
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The 


Alchemy of Camping 


A camp I conducted, high in the 
Himalaya mountains, was attended by 
250 boy scouts representing three major 
religions: Hindus, Christians and Mo- 
hammedans. The Mohammedans and 
Christians could eat together but the 
Hindus had to have their own kitchen, 
well removed from the others, with Bra- 
haman cooks. Each Hindu boy had his 
own small ridged-in’ space, properly 
consecrated, in which he ate. The word 
kitchen is a misnomer, for all the equip- 
ment these cooks had were large pots 





suspended over open fire. The cooks 
protected these from the sun by a sedge 
grass mat shed. 

To accommodate the Hindus, who 
| must bathe just before eating, we swam 
just before the noon meal. We had just 
got out of the lake one day when the 


mat shed was discovered in flames. All 
the camp with unholy shoes ran _ to 
the rescue, scrambling over the eating 
places. The mere presence of sole lea- 
ther and infidels defiled the food though 
the fire did not damage the well-cov- 
ered pots. The Hindu boys not only 
refused to eat the food, but insisted on 
dumping it and cooking more. 

In good camping fashion, the inci- 
dent took over the program for the 
remainder of that day, and most of the 
remaining days. But a surprising thing 
happened on the last night when these 
same boys came to invite us, Christians 
and Mohammedans, to be their guests 
for supper and to sit in and to eat in 
these holy and consecrated chaukis. We 
accepted and had a good time. Then I 
said to the Hindus, ““Now please tell 


me why, when you would not eat the 
food the other day because it had been 
contaminated by our presence, you now 
invite us to come and sit in your own 
places and all of us be served by you?” 

They said, “Sir, you don’t under- 
stand. If we had eaten that food and 
our parents had found it out we could 
never have come to another camp, but 
it is all right in the name of camping 
and the new nationalism for us to invite 
you to our kitchen as our guests in a 
gesture of brotherhood.” 

Whether the fire in the mat shed was 
from heaven I know not. I am sure now 
that the ground was holier than the 
Hindus knew, as it always is when the 
camping program comes upon a major 
problem which affects the quality of 
living and man’s consecration works 
hand in hand with the Eternal Purpose. 

That was in 1924. Now some of these 
same boys are leaders in the new Indias 
and only last year they outlawed caste 
by constitutional means. You see, the 
Alchemy of camping can use beans to 
promote brotherhood. 





Abstracted from a talk by Henry G. 
Hart, at the 1949 ACA . Southeastern 
Regional Convention. 
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PATRONIZE 


the ADVERTISERS in 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 


Unless we had a fabulous fortune, we 


couldn't give you Camping Magazine 


you an 


without the support of its advertisers. 


Advertisers make it possible to give 


interesting and _ attractive 


magazine. The dollars they spend are 


required to pay most of the cost of publication. Unless you 


patronize them, they cannot afford to advertise. Buy from 


them and let them know you saw their advertisement in 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


TO MENTION CAMPING MAGAZINE EVERY TIME YOU 


PLACE AN ORDER 
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Develop a plan of 


Improving Camp Mental tHygrene 





peared promoting the idea that 
psychological guidance is necessary if 
a camp is to attain its educational po- 
tentialities. Yet, today, one finds few 
camps in which guidance is profession- 
ally undertaken. Camps operated by 
guidance clinics, educational institutions 
and some social agencies are notable 
exceptions, but they are too few in 
number to affect the majority of camp- 
ers, 

As commonly used, the term guidance 
is so general that it has acquired many 
connotations. Perhaps the most fre- 
quent perversion of the word is its use 
as a synonym for leadership. The latter 
term, however, does not necessarily em- 
body the essential characteristics of 
guidance. These basic elements are — 
an individualized approach, an under- 
standing and receptive attitude toward 
people, and a consistent but inconspicu- 
ous application of the principles and 
techniques of psychology and group 
work. 

For general purposes, guidance in 
camps may be thought of as a process 
of focusing the potentialities of camp 
life upon the particular needs of indi- 
vidual campers so that each child de- 
velops to the greatest possible extent. 
Just as one might hold a magnifying 
glass between the sun and dry grass 
in order to start a fire, so the trained 
counselor focuses the assets of camping 
upon the needs of the campers in a way 
which will foster maximum personal de- 
velopment. This is a highly simplified 
comparison; thus it should be pointed 
out that guidance is not something done 
to the camper (such as giving him ad- 
vice.) Rather, it is a process which 
uses everyday situations to promote the 
child’s awareness of needing certain at- 
titudes and techniques in order to live 
aappily. Using terms in keeping with 
our analogy, this approach can be called 
the encouragement of “spontaneous 
combustion.” The combustion, of course, 
is the child’s recognition of his true mo- 
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OR MORE THAN a decade, ar- 
ticles and publications have ap- 


By Robert fesness 


tives and his development of better 
methods of personal adjustment. 


Considering that children’s happiness 
at camp is as much affected by mental 
outlook as by physical health, why do 
many camp directors overlook all but 
the most annoying personality prob- 
lems? It seems inconsistent for some 
camps to have elaborate physical health 
facilities but to take little action to pro- 
mote health in other aspects of person- 
ality. Of course, it is not feasible for 
many camps to provide clinical-caliber 
guidance; however, it would seem quite 
possible for most camps to perform 
sound “first aid’ in the area of mental 
hygiene. 


he advantages of the guidance ap- 
proach are often spectacular when ap- 
propriate counseling aids in the solu- 
tion of complex difficulties. It should 
also be recognized that the values of 
a guidance program extend beyond the 
handling of poorly adjusted children. 
If guidance is thought of as the pro- 
motion of development, it will permeate 
the entire camp and all members of the 
camp community can reap the benefits 
that adhere to such a program. Leaders 
will surely improve their techniques, 
and the campers will develop greater 
social sensitivity. Likewise, such whole- 
some attitudes as consideration, toler- 
ance and cooperativeness will be fos- 
tered. 

We have examined the rationale be- 
hind a guidance program and have il- 
lustrated its effectiveness. Now let us 
see what elements need to be considered 
by a camp that wishes to organize for 
guidance work or to improve an existing 
program./The first and most important 
requisite is that the camp should pro- 
vide sufficient mature, self-disciplined 
and reasonably well-adjusted adult 
leadership; I would suggest at least 
one for every five campers. In addition 
to possessing the above traits, these 
leaders must feel that their chief ob- 
jective in being at camp is to encourage 
the personality development of the 
campers. In other words, the focal 





point of the leaders’ attention must be 
the camper rather than personal inter- 
ests or program specialities. Under the 
guidance philosophy, activities become 
a means of helping children to develop, 
but “program” ceases to be an end in 
itself. 

AX. second requirement is that the 
staff must voluntarily accept the guid- 
ance approach. Successful guidance me- 
thods cannot be imposed upon a staff. 
Instead, leaders must willingly accept 
the values and techniques of guidance 
with such determination that they can 
frequently restrain their own emotions 
in order to be more effective guidance 
workers. To gain such complete accept- 
ance of a guidance program is the di- 
rector’s toughest job, yet without it he 
may very well go through the motions 
without accomplishing real results. 

Third, it is advisable for the camp 
to educate parents regarding guidance 
work. Without this orientation, parents 
will not share all information needed 
for the camp to understand the child. 
Nor are they likely to assist in perpetu- 
ating gains made at camp. 

Fourth, it is desirable to provide for 
assembly and preservation of informa- 
tion concerning each camper. This in- 
volves development of record forms and 
establishment of case-history files. In 
this connection, it should be emphasized 
that records are but a supplement to a 
guidance program and that such infor- 
mation, if misused, may actually harm 
a child rather than benefit him. 

Fifth, there is a need for someone to 
supervise the psychological phases of 
camping. If the camp is large or if the 
director is not a guidance expert, it is 
advisable for the camp to employ a 
specialist who is well-grounded in psy- 
chology and group work. This person 
should serve primarily as a coordinator 
and as a counselor to the staff. Inci- 
dentally, precautions should be taken 
lest the staff feel that the guidance 
director is the only one responsible for 
the attainment of the camp’s educational 
aims. It is vital that every leader de- 
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velop the feeling that he is a guidance 
wor.er, for the strength of the guidance 
program will be proportionate to the 
extent that it dominates the thoughts 
and directs the actions of the staff as 
a whole. 

Finally, actions should be taken to 
facilitate the continuance of personal 
development after the camping season. 
Parents and teachers will notice the 
constructive changes that occur in their 
children as a result of the summer’s 
experiences, but is is unlikely that these 
people will supplement the work of the 
camp unless steps are taken to invite 
“carry-over. Parents should be encour- 
aged to discuss their childen’s adjust- 
ments with the director and the guid- 
ance counselor. In addition, intelligent 
letters to both parents and_ teachers 
can inform them of some of the tech- 
niques which the camp has found ef- 
fective in dealing with individual prob- 
lems. The fact that the camp environ- 
ment is rather unique and isolated often 
permits the camp to help youngsters 
more in two months than the average 
school would in an entire academic year. 
However, this same factor — the dis- 
similarity between camp and home or 
school environment — may cause the 
child to lose much that he has gained 
unless some preventive action is taken. 

The study made some years ago of 
the physical effects of camping showed 
clearly that merely living in the woods 
was not enough to produce improved 
health. Similarly, as we become more 
conscious of our educational responsi- 
bilities, we need to realize that inter- 
action between campers and counselors 
does not automatically produce whole- 
some personality development. 

In view of the expanding role of the 
summer camp, it behooves every director 
to adopt the procedures that are needed 
in order to accomplish guidance object- 
ives in his particular camp. Of course, 
time limitations prevent many _short- 
term camps from effecting wonders in 
this area. However, most camps will 
find that an adequate program of psy- 
chological guidance will stimulate real 
growth in both the children and _ the 
camp. As a by-product of such efforts, 
the director and staff will discover new 
challenges and satisfactions that may 
wel! exceed their highest expectations. 





Myr. Jesness holds the Master’s degree 
in (ruidance from Columbia University. 
ln addition, he is a psychological coun- 


So or in The Guidance Center at Har- 
7 University and Camp Ironwood 
( 


nunity, Harrison, Maine. 
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Public Relations Workshop 


a iuge 


TAKE 60 top camping people, add 
five professional public relations ex- 
perts, give them four days together 
with a broad subject of “Public Rela- 
tions for Camping” and you have all 
the ‘makings’ for an excellent workshop. 
This was the fortunate situation in the 
Public Relations Workshop at Bear 
Mountain Inn, New York, November 
2-5, 1949. Recreation, education, gov- 
ernment, outdoor education, conserva- 
tion, youth organizations, and many 
types of camps were all represented in 
this meeting, the first ACA sponsored 
workshop to include so many camping 
interests. 

Very briefly, the results of the work- 
shop indicate clearly that Public Re- 
lations is a part of all our camp and 
ACA dealings. The success of the in- 
terpretation of camping and its value 
depends on the quality of our perform- 
ance, the constant exchange of informa- 
tion so that we may all be informed 
of advances in camping, alertness to the 
possibilities, wise use of media, and 
cooperation in the total job. 

Realizing the need for wider knowl- 
edge among us of what each is doing 
in the camping movement, cooperative 
effort to give wider interpretation of 
camping to the general public, increased 
knowledge of techniques of public re- 
lations for individual camps and camp- 
ing, and sound planning for the job 
that ACA can do nationally and through 
Sections, the participants really put 
“work” into the workshop. 

To cover as much ground as possible 
the group worked in three areas. These 
were devoted to improving and extend- 
ing relationships: 

1. Between the American Camping 
Association, other agencies inter- 
ested in camping, and the public. 
Chairman, Dr. Julian Smith, Chief 
of Outdoor Education and Camp- 
ing, Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing, Mich. 

2. Between ACA Sections and the 
public. Chairman, William  V. 
Dworski, vice-president, Connecti- 
cut Camping Association. 

3. Between individual camps and the 
public. Chairman, S. John Craw- 
ley, Executive, Summer Outings 
Committee, Washington, D. C. 


SUCCESS 


The workshop was under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Reo Purcell, Public Rela- 
tions Chairman for ACA. Miss Emily 
Welch, Publications Chairman, directed 
the recording procedures, and_ both 
Reynold Carlson, ACA national presi- 
dent and Gerald Burns, ACA executive 
director, took prominent parts in the 
meetings. 

The wide scope of public relations 
and all its media were described by 
Marshall Sewell, Community Relations 
Director for U. S. Rubber Co., in his 
talk on “What Is Public Relations?” 
He stated that the growing trend today 
in industry is for service and concern 
for the individual on the job and in 
the community. 

Frank Kelley, National Editor of 
the New York Herald Tribune, spoke 
on “Maintaining good relations with 
the Press.’”’ He emphasized the import- 
ance of ‘news sense’; of sending material 
in brief, concise form, to the right per- 
son on the newspaper staff; and above 
all, the necessity of being accurate, 
time-conscious, and cooperative with the 
press. 

“Using Radio in Publicity and Public 
Relations” was discussed by Thomas J. 
Page, Agricultural Director for WNBC, 
New York City. Mr. Page stated that 
in order to secure radio time, it is 
essential to have something to say that 
will appeal to the listening audience, 
to present interesting, preferably local- 
ly adapted, material to the radio station 
well in advance of the desired time of 
presentation. 

Conservation as a vital need, as a 
part of camp programs and as a means 
of building good will in local communi- 
ties, was presented by Robert S. Cal- 
kins, executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Latham Howard, president of 
the Connecticut Camping Association, 
told of the work of their association in 
placing crippled children in camps and 
of the resources developed within the 
communities to aid in the placement. 

Our thanks to everyone who gave so 
much time and thought to making this 
workshop one that will be meaningful 
to all good camping. 

—By Reo Purcell 
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Implementation: 
In ACA Camp Standards 





The Next Step 


By Hedley Dimock, ACA Standards Implementation Committee 


NLESS ALL signs fail, the next 


big push in organized camping 


will take place on the standards 
front. The National Convention in Los 
Angeles in 1948 gave the initial impe- 
tus for this advance and the movement 
has gained great force and momentum 
since then. The Los Angeles Convention 
unanimously, and with enthusiasm, 
adopted a set of camp standards. (See 
CAMPING MaGaziINE, May, 1948.) Now 
comes the job of putting teeth into the 
affirmation, or, in more polite language, 
of implementing the approved stan- 
dards. 

The impetus for implementation gains 
strength from many sources and from 
varied motives of camp leaders. 

or many camp directors the pro- 


tective function of standards “with 
teeth” 
ors recognize the wide differences in 
the quality of camps under the present 
laissez-faire situation. Anyone, be he 
“butcher or baker or candlestick maker, 
may conduct a camp without the benefit 


looms large. These camp direct- 


of standards. And as long as camp di- 
rectors can talk persuasively or prepare 
fancy booklets the public, “blindfolded, 
can't tell the difference’ between a 
substandard and a high quality camp. 
Even the amount of camp fee is totally 
unreliable as an index of quality. 
Therefore, these camp directors ar- 
gue, if the consumer is to be protected 
from exploitation by substandard camps 
and the camping movement is to be 
saved from the repercussions that will 


follow, it is urgent that some measur s 


be taken to insure the compliance of - |] 
camps with the generally 


standards. 


accept d 


2. Many other leaders in camping 


stress the value of standards in pro- 
viding reliable guidance in the est«»- 
lishment of new camps. Camps are stl] 
springing up like mushrooms — prob: )- 
lv hundreds of new camps were opened 
in 1949. The persistent rumors. that 
schools may soon go all out for cam, 


~ 
i 


ing adds to the importance of officia!|y 


a ° 


recognized standards as a guide in co: 
structing, organizing, staffing, and op 


erating new camping enterprises. 

3. Other camp leaders see the imple- 
mentation of standards as the expres- 
sion of a maturing, socially responsible 
and accountable camping movement. 
This case for standards maintains thiat 
educational makes 


no other agency 


high claims of its social value without 
some administrative structure and plan 
for guaranteeing to the public at least 
a minimum adherence to the accepted 
objectives, principles, and standards of 
education by its member units. The fact 
that most camps operate “far from the 
madding crowd” and _ public’ scrutiny 


does not entitle them to immunity from 
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s J the ssential standards of a good camp. ing Association, however, should be en- 


to | 4. The educational motive for imple- couraged to make this procedure a re- We have the 

d menting camp standards perhaps cuts quirement for membership in 1951 
deepest of all. From this point of view, wherever this seems feasible. Largest Assortment 
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Periodic appraisal of camping based 
on the approved standards is the royal 
road to improvement. 


When the impetuses for implementing 


nized the necessity of provision for 
putting into effect the standards it 
adopted and recommended that pro- 
posals for implementation come before 
the 1950 Convention. The Committee 
to Implement Standards appointed sub- 
sequent to the 1948 Convention, after 
wrestling with the foregoing two ques- 
tions, has sent a memorandum to all 
ACA Sections requesting their reaction 
to two proposals. Readers are warmly 
invited to sent their opinions on these 
proposals (quoted below) to their re- 
spective Section presidents and to the 
writer. 

Proposal One. Since the standards 
adopted in 1948 dealt with the areas 
of program and personnel only in a 
very general and meager way, it is 
proposed that more specific program 
and personnel standards be adopted at 
the february Convention. 

“roposal Two. For the implementa- 
tion of standards it is proposed: 

That in order to be eligible for 
membership in a Section of the Ameri- 
can Camping Association beginning 





cedure a requirement for membership 


prior to this date wherever this seems 
feasible. 





108 Franklin Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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Now is the time to think about protect- 
ing your camp next summer against 
drownings, gas and smoke poisoning, 


electric shock and other asphyxia — 


STEPHENSON CAMP MODEL RESUSCITATOR 


ST®P HENSON CORPORATION 
RED BANK, N. J. 























THE CAMPING 
INDEX PLAN 


Provides a ready way to organize your 
resource material on all aspects of 
camping. 

Ideal for use in developing a Hand- 
book for counselor training 











SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 
Sales * Leases °* Mergers 
Partnerships 
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More Camp Health Pointers 


A Continuation of Camp Health Symposium 
Report — New England Section, ACA 








Dr. Orar Swenson, surgeon on the 
Center’s staff, commented that camps 
see more minor injuries than does the 
surgeon. In cleaning the skin in cases 
of minor injury, Dr. Swenson recom- 
mended the use of 1 to 1000 solution of 
‘“Zephiran,”’ and no soap. For burns and 
scrapes where the .skin is rubbed off, 
vaseline should be used, and a compres- 
sion bandage applied. Cuts of the hand 
should be examined carefully to make 
sure that nerves or tendons have not 
been severed. 

In children, he said, it is seldom pos- 
sible for the lay person, and often dif- 
ficult for the expert, to distinguish be- 
tween abdominal pain arising from seri- 
ous or simple cause. Laxatives and ca- 
thartics should be avoided in all cases 
because of the ever present possibility 
of appendicitis. 


PropepeER FooTWEAR 


Sneakers and camps are synonymous, 
Dr. William T. Green, orthopedic sur- 
geon-in-chief of the Center, declared, 
but that doesn’t mean that sneakers al- 
ways are the right footwear for chil- 
dren. In fact, sneakers constitute a defi- 
nite hazard for the children who have 
weak feet, he said. A proper physical 
examination can determine the status 
of a child’s feet, and even those who 
have various potential weaknesses can 
be permitted to wear sneakers if they 
are properly fitted with necessary sup- 
ports. 


‘Tootu ‘TROUBLES 


Dr. Paul K. Losch, chief of the Cen- 
ter’s dental service, strongly urged a 
pre-camp dental examination, as_ well 
as emphasis by the camp personnel on 
brushing of teeth. He preferred tooth 
paste to tooth powder, he said, because 
of the dangers inherent in inhalation of 
the dry powder by children in the 
usual washroom jostling. 

Aspirin has no equal or superior as 
a simple remedy for relief of toothache 
in children, Dr. Losch said. For aches 
caused by candy or other food lodged 
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in a cavity, he recommended careful 
cleaning out of this material and ap- 


plication of liquid Eugenol — the active 
principle of oil of cloves — on a pled- 
get of cotton. 

Camp health officers should be 


especially wary about orthodontic ap- 
pliances. Any of the usual braces and 
other appliances can, without harm, be 
placed in a “resting” position by a 
child’s dentist for the duration of the 
camp period, and no child wearing an 
easily breakable orthodontic appliance 
should be accepted by a camp. 


WaTER AND MILK SAFETY 


Dr. Harry Shwachman, Director of 
the Center’s Clinical Laboratories, 
urged that camps insist on careful and 
frequent examination of water supplies 
by competent laboratories — a service 
provided in Massachusetts by the state. 
He suggested that camp cooks — and 
indeed, all camp personnel — be ex- 
amined for tuberculosis, venereal dis- 
ease, typhoid and dysentery as a rou- 
tine procedure to safeguard children’s 
health. Camp sites, he said, should be 
selected with a view to health and with 
competent medical advice, just as in 
the Army it is the surgeon who selects 
the camp site of a unit. Camps should 
not use raw milk, and should be sure 
that milk used is properly pasteurized, 
he said. Great care should be taken to 
insure against use of contaminated food. 

Dr. Shwachman suggested that every 
camp infirmary should have a micro- 
scope and equipment to perform simple 
blood and urine tests. 


Ear, Nose anno THROAT 


Dr. Carlyle G. Flake, Chief of the 
Center's Division of Otolaryngology, re- 
viewed common ear, nose and throat 
problems among children of camp age, 
including both outer and middle ear 
infections, sinusitis, nosebleeds and com- 
mon throat infection. 

General advice included the state- 
ment that ear drops should be avoided 
except on order of a doctor. Swimming 


and diving were cited as causes of we «st 
ear troubles. Diving forces water : ito 
the sinuses and can cause sinusitis. In 
this connection, general  discus-:on 
evoked the opinion that noseclips re 
‘valuable for preventing sinus trou. les 
resulting from swimming. If ear pigs 
are to be used, greased cotton is as 
good as any other type. In discus: ing 
middle ear infections, he emphasized the 
importance of administering penic lin 
over a long enough period, usually ‘ive 
days at a minimum, since a lesser peri- 
od may not effectively control the in- 
fection. 


od 


—— 


PROBLEMS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Dr. Randolph Byers, Chief of the 
Children’s Medical Service and _plhiysi- 
cian in the neurological division of the 
Center, in discussing psychological and 
emotional problems among children in 
camps, pointed out that the camp esa- 
son seldom is long enough to permit 
remedying the cause of many such 
problems. He _ counselled the 
group to use utmost tact, kindness and 
understanding in attempting to adjust 


camp 


the psychological and emotional prob- 
lems of children on a purely temporary 
basis. Some such problems arise, he 
said, from the obvious fact that individ- 
ual children vary greatly in their ca- 
pacities of endurance, interest and _ ac- 
tion. In addition, he said, parents com- 
plicate the problem further, especially 
those who expect an utterly unreason- 
able improvement in their children’s ac- 
complishments and personalities as the 
result of the comparatively brief camp 
experience, 

Problems raised by the camp group 
included that of the child who wishes 
always to do things off schedule. It 
was suggested that, whenever feasible, 
such a child be permitted to do what 
he wants when he wants to. Such a 
course of action is best calculated to 
lead the child to decide himself that 
he would have greater enjoyment 
through joining the other campers in 
scheduled activities. 

The hypochondriacal child, who rush- 
es to nurse or doctor repeatedly with 
imaginary ills, should usually be given 
as much attention casually as he de- 
mands. Such children are a special prob- 
lem since at any time one of them ac- 
tually may have a real illness. 

The Children’s Medical Center 1s 
continuing to explore problems of camp 
health and safety in close cooperation 
with the New England section through 
special studies and seminars at the W in- 
ter and Spring meetings. 
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Whats NEW 


Information . Products . Literature . Service . for Camps 
Use handy coupon below to obtain additional FREE information 


American Indian Crafts materials, all 
guaranteed authentic, are featured in a 
new 32 page, well illustrated catalog 
which has been prepared for camp buy- 
ers by Plume Trading & Sales Co; com- 
plete information on prices, terms, etc., 
are included. (A35) 


Three-Dimensional Color is an unique fea- 
ture of the new Plastic Relievo paints 
offered by CVH Laboratories Co., and 
described in their new 1950 catalog. The 
eatalog tells how the material can be 
used on nearly every surface and makes 
possible raised effects as well as attract- 
ive color combinations. (A40) 


A New Fire-Fighting Broom, illustrated 
here, has recently been developed by the 
Brooklyn Fibre Broom 
Co., Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 
Constructed from a 
newly - developed fibre, 
it is colored fire red 
for quick identification. It 
is said to have a rust- 
proof metal band wu.ich 
holds fibres firmly in 
place with three hooks. 
The fibres are contained 
in a heavy-gauge galvan- 
ized cap with cement and 
rivets. A metal collar pro- 
tects the juncture of cap 
and hardwood handle. 
The manufacturer claims 
that these brooms meet 
with U. S. Forestry Spe- 
cifications, and will have 
countless uses around 
any campsite. (A48) 








Largest Craft Assortment in its history 
is now said to be offered by Magnus 
Brush and Craft Materials, who will be 
glad to send information relative to new 
and unique craft supplies to camp direc- 
tors desirous of adding variety to their 
programs. (A39) 


Sectional Camp Buildings which promise 
new ease of solving camp construction 


problems are described in a new catalog 
availeble from The Brownlee Co. Made 
of cedar logs, the buildings have been 
previcwed by many camp directors, who 
reporied them interesting, attractive and 
usefu’. (A36) 

Wate Purification Equipment in four 
types ©f chlorinators — electrically oper- 
atec, elt driven, automatic water-motor 
Cam 
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drive, and manual water-motor drive — 
are offered by Wallace & Tiernan Co., 
Ine. who will be glad to supply further 
information to any camp people inter- 
ested in further safeguarding their water 
supplies. (A38) 


Perfect Pancakes or your money back is 
the plan offered by Pillsbury Mills to 
camp directors and food buyers in a new 
trial-order campaign. Full details of this 
no-risk opportunity to see how Pillsbury 
products can improve camp food quality 
are available for the asking. (A41) 


Tools for Craftwork are the subject of 
an attractive two-color bulletin contain- 
ing pictures, specifications, prices and 
descriptions of a full line of craft tools 
available from The Dumore Co. Included 
are photographs and _ suggestions for 
many projects. (A37) 


Dishwashing Compounds for either hand 
or machine use, said to be bacteriologic- 
ally proved to sterilize as they wash, are 
being produced by Richmond Oil, Soap 
& Chemical Co., Inc., who will send a 
free sample of their material to all in- 
terested camp directors for trial in ad- 
vance of the 1950 camp season. (A42) 


Medical Reimbursement Insurance, of a 
type described as being particularly ad- 
justed to the needs of camps, is offered 
by Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance 


Co., who have prepared a detailed sum- 
mary of the types of coverage offered, 
for distribution to all camp directors in- 
terested in re-studying the effectiveness 
of their insurance programs. (A44) 


Toebe Leathercraft Co., 149 North 3rd 
St., Philadelphia 6, has made available to 
camp leaders a complete folder of lea- 
thers and supplies. Included are leather- 
craft kits, tools, lacings, accessories and 
instruction books, with descriptions, 
prices and instructions for ordering. 
(A49) 


T-Shirts, Sweatshirts and Sweaters, per- 
sonalized with the name and emblem of 
your camp, together with the name of the 
camper himself, are the subject of a new 
catalog available from Nat. J. Sand Co., 
Inc. A free sample design is also included 
with the catalog. (A43) 


Leather, Paint, weaving, shell and other 
craft supplies, tools, and kits are _ pic- 
tured and described, together with in- 
formation on prices, ete. in the Blockraft 
catalog offered by Block Artist’s Materi- 
als Co. (A46) 


Chinese Foods of several types, put up in 
large-size containers for economical use 
by camps are offered by Chin & Lee Co. 
to camp directors who wish to spice their 
menus ‘by adding the unusual; descrip- 
tions of products and prices are available 
for the asking. (A45) 


Paper Towel and toilet paper dispensers 
in a new line featuring chrome and baked 
white-enamel finishes designed to keep 
their new look over long periods have 
been announced by Bennet Mfg. Co., who 
will send complete information to all 
camp directors interested in sprucing up 
their sanitary facilities. (A47) 
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Of interest to camp dietitians especially, 
is a new publication of H. J. Heinz Co., 
Pittsburgh, titled “Nutritional Data.” 
New research findings, including sec- 
tions on vitamins, signs of malnutrition, 
human nutritive requirements, planning 
diets and tables of food composition and 
nutritive value are said to be included 
in the book. “Nutritional Data” is avail- 
able only to physicians, nutritionists, die- 
titions, directors and others qualified by 
professional duties in the food field. 
(A50) 


Camp Meat — identification methods, 
buying tips and cooking suggestions — 
are the subject of a 40-page “Meat Man- 
ual,” offered to camp directors and dieti- 
tians by Puritan Beef Co., 14 Grace St., 
New York City 14. The booklet contains 
hundreds of helpful illustrations and 
much information which will help your 
meat buying. (A25) 


A New Dishwasher, described as the 
world’s first single-tank dishwasher with 
power rinse, is now available. Produced 
by Jackson Dishwasher Co., 3703 E. 93rd 
St., Cleveland, Model AC-50 accomplishes 
washing and rinsing by means of double- 
revolving spray method, which is said 
to result in an even distribution of water 
over every surface of articles being 
washed. Automatic timing is standard 
equipment, and the machine has a rated 
capacity of 2,000 dishes per hour. (A29) 


Banners, pennants, T-shirts and many 
other similar products needed by every 
camp are listed, pictured, described and 
priced in a new catalog which has been 
released by American School Supply, 
Inc., 360 Glenwood Ave., East Orange, 
N. J. Consulting this 32-page publication 
is sure to give you new ideas for next 
season. (A33) 


Plastic tableware items in a wide variety 
are described in a new catalog announced 
by Rogers Plastic Corp., West Warren, 
Mass. Sizes, packing, shipping weights 
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and colors are systematically listed to 
make selection simple and sure. (A27) 


Hobby Tool, a_ popular-priced, light- 
weight, yet powerful hand grinder has 
been announced by The Dumore Co., 
Racine, Wis. With the tool, it is said 
crafts workers can sand, grind, saw, 
drill, engrave, buff, polish, burnish, sharp- 
en, carve, burr, shape, etc. It should 
prove a real boon to many crafts shops. 
(A26) 


Color Filmstrips of high quality and 
range of subjects designed to appeal to 
camps exercising discrimination in their 
selection of materials for camp programs 
have been announced by Life Filmstrips, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. A 
16-page pictorial brochure describing the 
materials is available on request. (A32) 


A Meat Buyer’s Guide, printed in two 
colors and containing 12 pages of helpful 
information for buyers of meats for 
camps, is now available free from Pfael- 
zer Brothers, Inc., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9. Highlighted is the company’s 
line of “portion ready” meats which re- 
lieve camp kitchens of nearly all butch- 
ering operations. (A31) 


Vegetable peeling made easy is the aim 
of the new portable, electric vegetable 
peeler recently introduced by Universal 
Industries, Somerville 45, Mass. Simpli- 
city of operation, stainless-steel construc- 
tion, and a capacity of 20 pounds per 
minute are features cited which will 
appeal to camp directors. (A28) 


A Lantern Lighter designed to end wind 
and rain lighting problems is the latest 
offering of Gales Sales Co., 4728 Lorain 
Avenue, Cleveland. It is easily and per- 
manently attachable to the lighting hole 
of any gasoline or acetylene lanterns. 
When the thumb spins the outside knob 
a spark wheel throws a fat, strong spark 
on the mantle and the lantern is said 
to light instantly, whether cold or hot. 
(A30) 
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SQ@HE TREMENDOUS growth of 
Day Camping during the last 
two years makes it imperative 

tha’ we formulate a_ policy for the 
future of Day Camping under the ACA. 

Day camping is now in its adoles- 
cence. Communities, industries, church- 
es, schools, agency groups, and private 
parties are reaching out for guidance 
in initiating new programs. The City 
Recreation Department of San Fran- 
cisco is spending $290,000 on its day 
camping program. Detroit is operating 
23 day camps. Chicago has 64 in its 
Cook County Forest preserve; and St. 
Louis, Hartford and New Orleans have 
recently received national publicity on 
their programs. 

Ford Motor Co., Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp., Scovill Manufacturing 
Co., and other industrial companies 
have established day camps for their 
employees’ children. 

School Boards in Michigan, Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, New York, and other 
states are including some day camping 
in their schoo] curriculums. 

Organizations such as the Girl Scouts 
have made day camping a major part 
of their Indiana 
University operated a day camp this 


vacation program. 





DAY CAMPING 
MEETING 
Net for Feb. 15 











past summer as a part of its Recreation- 
al Department Teacher Training. 

A real day camp is not a baby sitter 
on a mass production basis, or a play- 
ground moved to the country. It should: 

1. Develop an interest in long-term 


camping. 
2. Give campers a chance to have 


camping with a home _ relationship, 
bringing parents on-the-spot reports of 
experiences, 

3. Ease the step between the home 
and parental guided activities and over- 
night group living. 

4. Make it possible for more children 
to participate in camping, since day 
camping costs are much less than those 
of resident camping. 

A National Committee for Day Camp- 
ing has been formed. National Chair- 


man is Herbert Sweet, RR 1, Box 210a, 
Noblesville, Ind. Section Chairmen are: 

Chicago: Mrs. Frank W. Sullivan, 
Girl Scouts of Chicago, 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. 

New England: Mrs. Donald Mitchell, 
16 Newton Street, Waltham, Mass. 

New York: Murray Wunderlich, 623 
Central Ave., Cedarhurst, L. I. 

Pennsylvania: Jack Robert Dichter, 
5913 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

St. Louis: Miss Daphne Lewis, Girl 
Scouts, 505 North 7th St., St. Louis. 

Plans are now being formulated for 
a national meeting of leaders in day 
camping at the ACA Conference in St. 
Louis in 1950. A Day Camping Kindred 
Group meeting will take place on Wed- 
nesday, February 15th. The morning 
session will cover “Problems in Dav 
Camping,’ and a luncheon meeting will 
follow. The afternoon session will be 
on the “ABC’s of Day Camping,” and 
will be of great interest to those start- 
ing day camps. 

The Day Camping Committee will be 
happy to receive any suggestions and 
hope to be of help to you. Meet us in 
St. Louie — at the Day Camp meet- 
ings. 

—By Herbert Sweet 





"My water supply is safe and reliable 
but I am interested in having a chlo- 
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case anything should happen’’. 


any particular job requirements. 


water supply, write today. 


WALLACE 





CHLORINE 
NEWARK 1. NEW JERSEY ° 


COMPANY, 


AND CHEMICAL 
REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


“rination outfit hook up just in case 
anything should happen.” 


A Letter You'll Want To Read 


As the letter shows, Mr. Blagden had a “safe” untreated water supply. Yet 
he ordered and installed a W&T Hypochlorinator. He did so because as an ex- 
perienced and responsible camp operator, Mr. Blagden was concerned “— in 


And things do happen in untreated water supplies—things such as typhoid, 
dysentery and other water-borne diseases. Records show numerous cases of 
wells and supplies,formerly considered safe for many years, becoming danger- 
ously polluted without previous warning. 

For the complete protection of your camp water supply the sure way — 
with chlorination-Wallace & Tiernan have packed all their 35 years’ experience 
into developing a variety of Hypochlorinators particularly adapted to camp 
needs. They are available in four types — Electrically Operated, Belt Driven, 
Automatic Water Motor Drive and Manual Water Motor Drive. Each type is 
a compact, time-proved, dependable unit thus providing a wide choice to meet 


Regardless of the model, however, you can be sure W&T Hypochlorinators 
will cost only pennies per day to run and require no skilled help to operate. 
These sturdy machines occupy only 4 square feet of installation space and can 
be installed quickly and conveniently. 

To find out how W&T Hypochlorinators with their advantages of low cost 
operation, easy installation and top performance can chlorinate your camp 


& TIERNAN 


INC. 


CONTROL EQUIPMENT 


27 











® New ENGiaNp Section held its fall 
meeting in Boston, November 19, 1949. 
More than 250 attended the conference, 
which featured addresses by Reynold 
Carlson, national ACA president, whose 
topic was “Making the Most of the 
Camp Environment; and Dr. Nicholas 
D). Rizzo, a psychiatrist, who spoke on 
“How Wise is Your Personal Counsel- 
ing?’’ In addition, there were numerous 


small-group programs devoted to spe- 


cific subjects of interest to the various 
camp directors in attendance. 


Dr. Rizzo pointed out that among 
basic needs of children of camp age 
are adequate nutrition, real affection, 
training in independence and self-suf- 
ficiency, sufficient play and recreation 
facilities, maximum spirit of tolerance 
and an opportunity to live with others 
of their own age group. In camp, he 
said, at least as much attention should 
be given to those factors having to do 
with group living as to activities re- 
lated to development of specific skills. 


Mr. Carlson pointed out that the 
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EMBLEM EXPERTLY REPRODUCED 
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WRITE TODAY 
FOR CATALOG 
AND A FREE 
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NAT J. SAND CO., INC. 


AND MILL 


MANUFACTURERS 


771 S. FRONT ST., COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 
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MAILMASTER 


List Broker, serves your mailing list needs 


— Special Camp Mailing Lists — 


3500 Camp Supply Buyers $10.00 
3000 Camp Owners . $10.00 
2000 Camp Operators . $10.00 


Camp Crafters (prof.) $ 5.00 
. $ 5.00 


All Lists supplied on gummed labels 
Ready To Use 


Program Directors 


Room 1102 


210 Fifth Ave. New York 10. 














Want to Buy 
a Camp 


Want to Sell 
e a Camp 





LIST YOUR NEEDS 


Information strictly confidential 
Consult or Write 


KENNETH JOHN BEEBE 


Licensed Real Estate Broker 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 
Tel. Plaza 7-4440 
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present-day divorce of most pec le 
from the natural environment of ‘he 
out-of-doors to the unnatural envi? jn- 
ment of city life can be mitigated i) a 
considerable extent by good camp °x- 
periences. He urged that camps } ro- 
mote for their campers experier :es 
having to do with (1) problems of 
food, shelter and taking care of o:es- 
self in the out-of-doors; (2) inventery- 
ing the natural resources of the camp 
site and planning for proper land-use 
over a long period of years; and (3) 
nature programs made real and vital 
through creation of situations whiich 
ery for information and then linking 
the obtaining of this knowledge with 
appreciation of nature and actual ac- 
tivity in working with natural materials 
wherever possible in the camp program. 


@ New York Section held its Novem- 
ber meeting in three parts: organization 
camps, private camps, and day camps. 
‘“T’ood service’ was the topic of the or- 
ganization group; private camp operat- 
ors studied camp health problems, with 
particular reference to polio; and day 
camp members held a round table dis- 
cussion of problems of that field. 
New York ACA members are already 
the Section’s annual 


hard at work on 


meeting, scheduled for March 22-25, 
1950, at Hotel Statler. A fine program 


is rapidly coming into shape. 


e Sr. Louis Section held the first of 
a series of meetings December 15 on 
the general topic “What is a Camp?” 
Idea behind the series is that all camp 
people are interested in and could bene- 
fit from knowledge of other types of 
camps and camping. Representatives of 
Day 
scribed their methods of operation at 
the December meeting; other kinds of 
camps are expected to be represented 


Camps and School Camps de- 


on future programs. 





“Laughing Loon” 


WATERFRONT _ 
EQUIPMENT 


Diving Boards - Floats 
Ladders - Rafts, etc. 


HUSSEY 
SAFE SEATING 


Portable 
Steel Bleachers 
And Grandstands 


Permanent 
Grandstands 
Write for FREE Literature } 


Hussey Mfg. Co., Inc. 
499 R.R. St., N. Berwick, Me. 
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BGINNERS GUIDE TO SEASHORE LIFE, 


by icon A. Hausman. Published by G. 
P. Putnam Sons, New York City, 1949, 
128 »ages, $2.00. Reviewed by Charles 


FE. Weekwerth. 

No camp director, counselor or camp- 
er whose camping adventures bring 
them close to the wonders of nature 
should be without benefit of Putnam's 
Nature Field Books. These are “tools” 
one meets when “living” with the wild 
flowers, insects, birds, rocks and miner- 
als, trees and shrubs. 

Dr. Leon A. Hausman, naturalist and 
zoologist of note and of wide experi- 
ence. also author of Field Book of East- 
ern Birds, has written this book. He 
dedicates this handy and well organized 
field guide ‘to all who love beaches 
and sand and rocks and tide pools and 
flotsam and jetsam and tide wrack — 
in short to all who love the seashore.” 

He has organized this helpful book 
by designing a “simplified key to the 
Natural Groups of Seashore Animals”’ 
as well as a detailed division of seashore 


animals according to their natural 
groupings. In addition he provides ans- 
wers for miscellaneous “discoveries” 


found “in the tide wrack.”’ 


Sixty Betow, by Tony Onraet, Pub- 
lished by Didier, Inc., New York City, 
1949. Reviewed by Gerald P. Burns, 
Executive Director, American Camping 
Association. 

That outdoor experiences render un- 
usual mental, physical, emotional and 
spiritual training is well known; that 
these experiences, and those of organ- 
ized camping form an area that may 
render survival training is little known 
and less appreciated. In the light of our 
hopes and fears in this Air-atomie Age, 
the time is at hand when a clear state- 
ment should be made on the desirability 
of a camping experience for every man, 
woman, and child in North America. 
“Sixty Below” describes camping for the 
expert adult; but it will whet the ap- 


petite for outdoor experiences for no- 
vices and youngsters the world over. 
‘Tt. ° 
lon’ Onraet has committed mayhem 


with the King’s English. This is done 


ina r.ost interesting fashion and prob- 
ably i. in keeping with the best French- 
Canac_an vernacular traditions of the 
North Woods. Lovers of the wilds will 
find this book a medium of escape 
Cam ag Magazine, January, 1950 


from the artificialities of life. If we 
might paraphase Mr. Onraet, “‘this will 
prove a book hard to let go of.” 


Lawn TENNIs FoR ‘TEACHERS AND 
Piayers, by Major T. Moss for The 
Lawn Tennis Association. Published by 
The Macmillan Co., New York City, 
1949, $2.50. Reviewed by Clayton T. 
Shay, assistant to the Director of Grad- 
uate Study and former tennis coach, 
Springfield College. 

This book is written with an unas- 
suming manner in simple language and 
provides a guide for teaching and de- 
veloping better technique and strategy 
of play. It contains chapters on service, 
volley, the lob, chop shot, and drop 
shot, choice of tactics and other per- 
tinent matters, illustrating them with 
diagrams and_ photographs, emphasiz- 
ing phases of the game that will be of 
the greatest 
coaches and followers of tennis. 


assistance to players, 


CoMMON SENsE Aspout Funp Rats- 
ING, by Robert K. Leavitt. Published 
by American Book-Stratford Press, Inc. 
New York City, 1949, 42.00. Reviewed 
by Francis C. Oakley, vice-president, 
Springfield College. 

The title of this book might well have 
been “The Federated 
Fund Raising.”’ 


Case Against 
Its 75 pages deal en- 
tirely with the arguments against fed- 
erated fund raising on a national scale, 
based on the findings of a consumer 
research firm engaged by the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis to 
determine public sentiment on this sub- 
ject. 

The book will be of greatest value 
interested in the future of 
health and welfare organizations oper- 
ating on a national seale. There is noth- 


to those 


ing for the agency executive concerned 
with techniques or methods of money 
raising. 





ACA PusuicatTioNs AVAILABLE 
ACA—What It It 
Camp Director Trains His Staff ..0.50 


Camping—What It It? .................. 0.30 
Canoeing Standards and 

Graded Classifications .-............... 0.50 
Day Camping Today ..................... 0.20 
What To Do If Polio Strikes -....... Free 
The Camping Index Plan ............ 0.50 
Camp Leadership Courses for 

Colleges and Universities -.......... 1.00 


and others 
Please send check or stamps, plus post- 
age, with orders to American Camping 
Assn., 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 
Quantity prices quoted on application. 





The New Fire-Fighting Broom 





Fire-proofed fibres are 
firmly cemented into a rust 
proof metal cap, and the 
juneture of cap and hard- 
wood handle is’ protected 
with a metal collar. Rus 
proof metal band _ holds 
fibres firmly in place. Thes 
brooms meet with U. 5S. 
Forestry and City Fire De- 
partment specifications and 
are guaranteed against de- 


fects. 
Perfex Fire Fighting 
Brooms can easily be 


handled by any Boy or Girl 
Camper, and_ should _ be 
placed about a permanent 
camp within easy reach, as 
standard safety equipment. 
In the open campsite they 
are especially essential for 
water is not immediately 
available there. One _ of 
these Fire Brooms in a 
your camp may prevent a 





place in 
forest fire. 


handy 
serious 


Send today for the informative pamphlet 
“HOW A FIRE FIGHTING BROOM PREVENTS 
FOREST AND GRASS FIRES.” You will find 
many hints on this type of safety equipment, 
and descriptions of the many other camp brooms 
manufactured by Perfex, including tent and 
cabin brooms, kitchen brooms and many others. 


TRIAL PACKAGE OFFER 


Sec these Perfex Fire Brooms 
Send $12.00 (and save C.O.D. 
of these Perfex Fire Fighting 
postman on arrival. 


for yourself. 
charges) for six 
Brooms or pay 


PERFE X 
BROOKLYN 8, NEW YORK 


Twenty Five Years of 
» Manufacturing 


Experience 
libre Brooms 





EVERYTHING ... 

For the Camp Craft Shop 
LEATHER BEADS BELTS 
METALS CORK LACING 
RAFFIA FELT PAINTS 
SHELLS OSG PLASTIC 


Block Printing 
Books 


Glass Etching 


Tools 


Accessories Instruction 


Send For Your Catalog Today 


DEARBORN LEATHER COMPANY 


8625 Linwood, Dept. 9 — Detroit 6, Mich. 











INDIAN CRAFT 


yr A Real Camper’s Craft 


Wi Fool All types of kits for 

be q\ tf American Indian Crafts 
' JS 

WY y 


SUPPLIES 











Also 
SS 44 Curios and Souvenirs 


Pr one Traine eSares ©, tne. 


155 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Tel. MU. 3-2635 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENT 





Position Wanted 


CAMP DIRECTOR — Mature, key staffs, 
following. Experienced in all depart- 
ments, organization, operation, construc- 
tion. Private or organization. Write Box 
774, CAMPING MAGAZINE, Plainfield, 
a 


DIRECTOR — GIRLS’ CAMP. Nine years 
adult camping experience. Experienced 
leadership; craft director and Registered 
Nurse. Desire Eastern location. Write 
Box 776, CAMPING MAGAZINE, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


MANAGER OR SUPERINTENDENT of 
large camp or recreational area — thor- 
oughly familiar with development, con- 
struction and management; many years 
experience in public parks. Location: 
Eastern states. Write Box 779, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMP SPECIALIST (Children-Adults) 
Not a broker — expert service in every 
phase of camping, planning, construction, 
organization. Write Box 775, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, mature, capable, 20 
years camping experience, 4 years direc- 
tion of large organization camp, respon- 
sible for program, maintenance, buying, 
feeding, staff training; excellent record, 
references. Write Box 762, CAMPING 
MAGAZINE, Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, 38 years of age, ex- 
perience all camp operation — purchas- 
ing, leadership, training, programming, 
B.S. Physical Education. Experience boys, 
girls, and co-ed camping. Married, one 
child. Desires association with estab- 
lished private camp that may lead to 
future, permanent relationship. Write 
Box 761, CAMPING MAGAZINE, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


STEWARD, children or adult camp. Com- 
plete supervision of kitchen, buying, or- 
ganization and operation. Write Box 780, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, Plainfield, N. J. 


Help Wanted 


WYOMING RANCH in select dude loca- 
tion, with eighteen years’ successful oper- 
ation as a girls’ camp is looking for ex- 
perienced director-recruiter. Easy to sell. 
renerous financial arrangements. Will be 
in East in February for interviewing. 
Write V-Lazy-S Ranch, Story, Wyoming. 


WEST TEXAS BOYS’ CAMP desires 
waterfront director for 1950 season. 
Camping experience required. No facili- 


ties for family. Please state qualifica- 
tions and salary desired. Camp term: 


June 7th to August 14th. Apply Lynnside 
Ranch, Junction, Texas. 


HEAD COUNSELOR, or Program Direc- 
tor, wanted by highly regarded private 
summer camp for girls, in Maine. Young 
woman with broad education, camp ex- 
perience and the ability to guide and 
inspire staff of counselors is assured an 
interesting position with ideal conditions 
and liberal remuneration. Write Box 781, 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, Plainfield, N. J. 


MATURE MALE COUNSELORS, who 


are seeking permanent summer jobs, are 
wanted by Wah-kon-dah, the Mo. Ozarks 


30) 


oldest established boys camp. Trip men, 
nature, crafts, rifle and an A-l program 
men or headcounselor can be assured of 
an ideal camp set-up and remuneration 
commensurate with past experience. 
Wah-kon-dah is non-sectarian, but also 
seeks outstanding Jewish Counselor from 
Chicago with following, who can repre- 
sent Wah-kon-dah in that area. Give full 
details, salary expected, etc. Write Ben 
J. Kessler, 7540 Wellington Way, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 


Camps For Sale 


KELLEYS ISLAND, OHIO, on beautiful 
Lake Erie. Five permanent buildings, 
capacity 100 campers and staff of 30. 
Exceptional investment. Owners wish to 
enlarge another camp in Michigan. Write 
Box 730, CAMPING MAGAZINE, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


SUMMER CAMP on beautiful, secluded 
lake in southern New Hampshire; fully 
equipped for 40 campers; within tripping 
distance of both the seashore and White 
Mountains; Still in operation with an ex- 
cellent reputation and following. Write 
C. H. Hubbard, 7619 Waverly St., Pitts- 
burgh 21, Pa. 


CAMP with one-third mile frontage on 
Lake Chateaugay, Adirondacks, between 
Plattsburg and Malone. Completely equip- 
ped with boat house, boats and docks. 
Accommodations for 40 guests. Main din- 
ing room and houses for camp worke'rs. 
State approved sanitary facilities, wells, 
swimming, fishing. Work shops, electric 
units, pumps. 57 acres timbered grounds 
protected against intruders. Shore line 
largely private. To close estate. Camp 
literature upon request. Write Shoemak- 
er, 230 Mayflower, Lake Forest, [Il. 


well equipped 
New Hamp- 


LONG ESTABLISHED, 
waterfront camp, central 
shire, suitable children or adults. Per- 
manent buildings, ideal lay-out. Main 
house, cabins, recreation hall, craft shop, 
infirmary, stables, boathouse. Large 
sports field, tennis courts, two riding 
rings, sailboats. Open sunny area sur- 
rounded by beautiful pine woods. Lovable 
winter. Priced reasonably. For informa- 
tion, Write Box 766, CAMPING MAGA- 
ZINE, Plainfield, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
CAMP. One of the most beautiful camp- 
sites in Sebago Lake region of Maine. 
Completely equipped for 100 _ people. 
Room for 500. Beautiful lake. Sand 
beaches. Mountain view. About % mile 
shore line. An hour’s drive east to the 
Atlantic Ocean and west to the White 
Mountains. Has been under continuous 
management of owners for 27 years. 
Owners wish to retire. Price $60,000. 
Write L. M. Werner, Sebago School, 
5515 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


For Rent 


Fully equipped camp, 12 miles from 
Sonora. 4000 Feet altitude, 159 acres, 
large lodge, dining hall, electric kitchen, 
concrete swimming pool, 2 acres lawn, 
baseball diamond. Sports equipment, etc. 
Will handle 225 campers. Available May 
through October. Write Old Oak Ranch 
Youth Camp, P.O. Box 712, Sonora, Cali- 
fornia. 





LEADERSHIP COURSES FOR CCN. 
SELORS. Want to be a sailing counse 9r? 
Sailing counselors in demand — § «ep. 
uous training — Unique — Third Se son 
— Earn certificate of proficiency in sajj]- 
ing for camp season before camp be ving 


at Six Day Basic Sailing Course for 
Counselors, Lion Manor, Green I..2ke., 
Wis., June 16-24, 1950. Limited er :oj]- 


ment. Address Frances H. Thomas _ D)j- 
rector, Box 366, Lockhart Texas. ‘ine 
years camping as Head Sailing Couns2lor. 
ACA Member, Wis. Section. Reference: 








CAMPING MAGAZINE, Feb. 1949, page 
13, “You Can Have Better Water! ront 
Leaders.” 

LEATHERCRAFT 


COPPER TOOLING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 


Send today for FREE illustrated 
catalog showing everything needed. 


Kit Kraft, Dept. E, 7377 Melrose Ave., 
Los Angeles 46, California. 
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